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The  ''■.^est  did  well  this  year  in  help- 
ing to  bring  the  nation's  fish  catches 
to  record  levels.  ..<, In- fact,  the  three 
leading  ports  for  fish  are  on  thfe 
California  coast. 

.85  percent"  of  our  meats  are  on  th6'- .' 

ration  list  now,  so  the  lovj-point"  - 
'  no-point  meals  are  very  much  in  order. - 

Here's  a  list  of  the  rationed  and  '  ' -'' 

un-rationed  meats. 

,We  now  have  the  lowest  national 
inventory  of 'sugar  at  this  time  of 
year 
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here' s  how' it' s  divided 
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among'  home  users  industrial  Qnd  institu- 
tional users, 

.  .  Yes.' v; , ehough  aluminum    has  been  allowed 
for ' manufacturers  to  make  630,000  pressure 
eanners  between  October,  194.4-  and  July, 

•  ■194-5.    The  small  size  can  be  used  for 
other  cooking,  too.  •  ' 


HAVING  A  VICTORY  GARDEN  THIS  YEAR. 


.They  will 'be  just  as  important  as 
they  were  in  1944^... to  help  the 
wartime  food  situation,  to  provide 
fresh  vegetables  and  to  save  ration 
is."'      ■■"  ■  ■  ' 
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PORTS  OF  E^l 

?R$',  ..FOR  FISH 

I 

If  you  v/ere  asked  to  name  the  leading  fishing  port  in  the  continental 
United  States,  would  you  think  first  of  Gloucester  in  New  England?    The  answer 
insrired  ty  memories  of  clam  chowder  and  codfish  cakes  would  be  right  if  you're 
talking  about  fresh  or  frozen  fish.    But  in  terms  of  weight  of  fish  landed  last 
year,  San  Pedro,  California  tops  the  nation. 

In  fact,  the  three  leading  ports  for  fish  during  recent  years  are  on  the 
California  coast,,  «San  Pedro,  i';onterey  and  San  Francisco.    Those  ranking  next  in 
order  of  importance  during  were  Gloucester  and  Boston,  in  Massachusetts j  then 

Beaufort,  North  Carolina;  Fernandina,  Florida;  San  Diego,  California;  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts  and  Reedville,  Virginia.    These  ten  ports  receive  one-half  of  the 
nation's  production  of  fish  and  shellfish. 

At  the  California  ports,  90  percent  of  the  fish  brought  in  were  pilchards. 
While  most  of  this  catch  will  be  used  in  the  form  of  industrial  oils  and  poultry- 
feed,  a  substantial  portion  will  be  eaten  as  canned  sardines.    Here  are  some  figures 
on  the  port  landings  at  San  Pedro, ,. about  390  million  pounds  of  pilchards  alone. 
Other  landings  included  100  million  pounds  of  mackerel,    60  million  pounds  of  tuna 
and  small  quantities  of  other  species, 

Gloucester  held  first  place  on' the  Atlantic  coast  with'  landings  estimated 
at  189  million  pounds,    Boston  follov;ed  with  160  million  pounds.    These  ports  are 
the  nation's  principal  centers  for  fresh  fish.    They  receive  haddock,  rosefish,  cod, 
pollock,  flounders  and  other  species  handled  almost  exclusively  by  our  fresh  and 
frozen  fish  markets, 

Beaufort,  Fernandina    and  R&edsville  ports  are  devoted  almost  entirely  • 
to  a  single  species^ . .menhaden, ■  This  fish,  caught  in  tremendous  quantities  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  is  never  seen  at  the  fish  market.    It  is  used  principally  in  the 
production  .of  animal  feeds  and  industrial  oils,    San  Diego  is  important  because 
the  large  tuna  boats  that  fish  off  I-.iexico,  and  farther  south,  land  their  catches 
at  this  port.    Most  of  the  84.  million  pounds  of  fish  delivered  at  San  Diego  last 
year  were  tuna  which, are  sold  primarily  in  canned  form..    Considerable  stocks  of 
frozen  fish  .now  in  cold  storage  v;arehouges  and  limited  inventories  of  canned  fish 
are  a  welcom.e  raddition  to  our  other  supplies  of  animal  protein  food, 

■  -  I.        ■      SPEAKING  OF  i^SAT 

Nov?  that  85  percent  of  our  meats  are  back  on  the  ration  list,  you'll  probably 
be  suggesting  nev;  v/ays  to  fix  low-point  or  no-point  meats,    Homemakers  are  eager 
to  learn  about  recipes  that  call  for  use  of  the  meats  and  cuts  which  remain  point 
free.  .  _ 

The  point-free  m^eats  are;    All  variety  meats  such  as  tongue,  heart,  liver, 
kidneys,  tripe,  sweet  breads,  and  brains. ,, with  the ^exception-  of  veal  and  beef 
liver  7/hich  now. require  points,  •  .  Mutton.:    All  grades  and  cuts.    Lamb:    All  cuts 
of  utility  grade,  also  breast,  flank>  neck  and  shank,  and  patties  ground  from  zero 
point  value  cuts.    Pork:    All  fatbacks  and  plates,  hocks,  jov/ls,  and  knuckles. 
Canned  meats:    Chilli  con  carne,  meat  loaf,  deviled  tongue,  meat  spreads,  potted 
and  deviled  meats,  tongue  and  tamales. 

One  way  to  save  points  for  rationed  meats  and  yet  stretch  the  meat  dish  is 
to  serve  bread  stuffings  with  the  main  course.    Shoulder  roast  of  veal,  for  example, 
is  lovj  in  points,  and  v/ith  a  savory  bread  dressing  the  meat  is  not  only  extended 
but  taJces  on  company  appearance. 


-Jr.- 


THE  SUGMl  -STipRY 
;  } 

The  lo'TOst  national  inventory  of  sugar  at  thivS  time  of  the  year  was  brought 
home  to  consumers  this  past  week.    The  Office  of  Price  Administration  cancelled 
all  stamps  except  number  3-4?  placed  inventory  restrictions  on  industrial  and 
institutional  users  and  reduced  ration  allotments  for  the  first  quarter  of  194-5. 

The  tighter  restrictions  vdll  not  hold  true  for  bread  and  bakery  or  cereal 
products,  nor  for  pharmaceuticals.    Cereal  products  users  have  been  getting  80 
percent  of  the  sugar  they  used  in  194-15  and  pharmaceutical  users,  125  percent  of 
1941  use.    And  this  same  allotment  will  continue.    The  use  of  flour  by  bakers  has 
increased  sharply  since  1941,  so  you  can  see  that  with  the  allotment  of  sugar 
staying  at  SO  percent  of  1941,  the  baker  will  still  have,  to  stretch  his  sugar  sup- 
plies. . 

Nor  is  there  any  desire  to  have  fruit  packers  cut  the  number  of  cans  they 
process.    They  will  continue  under  the  same  allotment  system  as  in  1944,  but  the 
average  o.mount  of  sugar  that  goes  into  each  case  of  fruit  has  been  reduced  from 
100  percent  to  90  percent  of  the  quantity  used  during  1941. 

Because  there  are  ample  supplies  of  preserves  on  the  market,  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1945  producers  of  such  products  will  be  allotted  70  percent  of  the 
sugar  they  took  in  the  same  period  last  year.    This  past  year  when  preserves  were 
rationed,  the  manufacturers  of  preserves  were  limited  only  as  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  they  could  use  in  each  pound  of  finished  product. 

All  in  al-T,  civilian  supplies  of  sugar  in  1945  will  be  substantially  lower 
than  in  1944.    The  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  tons  allocation  for  civilians 
during  the  January  through  March  period  is  about  225,000  tons  less  than  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1944.    Part  of  this  decrease  reflects  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
quarter  of  a  year  consumption  of  sugar  is  at  a  seasonal  low  point,    Hov/ever,  the 
supply  of  sugar  for  civilians  in  this  quarter  is  lower  than  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1944... by  about  112,000  tons.    To  make  up  this  reduction  it  has  been 
necessary  to  reduce  allotments  under  rationing  for  all  classes  of  civilian  users. 


■    SMALL  LOTS  OF  PRESSURE  GANNERS 

Homemakers,  desiring  pressure  canners  for  year-round  usefulness  as  well  as 
for  the  canning  season,  should  watch  for  deliveries  of  these  canners  at  their 
local  stores.    Last  fall  the  War  Production  Board  allowed  manufacturers  enough 
aluminam  to  make  630,000  pressure  canners  between  October  1944  and  July. 1945.  , 
Most  of  these  canners  v/ill  be  m.ade  in  two  sizes.    The  small  one  holds  seven  quart 
jars  and  the  large  one,  I4  quart  Jars.    All.  are  of  cast  aluminum  and  have  a  rack 
to  hold  jars  "come  canning  season".    Each  is  equipped  with  inset  pans  that  make 
the'canner  suitable  for  cooking  foods  the  year-round.    The  small  size. is  especially 
convenient  for  family  cooking  of  stev;s,  beans,  cereals  and  steamed  puddings.  ■ 

Those  of  your  listeners  who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  pressure  canner 
probably  would  like  the  bulletin  on  how  to  care, for  . it.    Have  them  write  for  their 
free  copy. .."Take  Cere  of  Pressure  Canners",  from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.    .As  a  special  service  to  women  . 
directors,  we  have  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  for  you  at  our  regional  of.fice.  War 
Food  Administration,  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  Marketing" Reports  Division, 
821  Market  Street,  Room  700,  S-n  Francisco  3,  California, 


HAVING  A  VICTORY  G^P.DEN  THIS  YE.AR? 


Victory  gardens  are  going  tc  be  just  as  important  this  year  as  last,  ^"ith 
stepped  up  offensives  in  the  Pacific  and  with  the  present  military  situation 
in  Europe,  total  food  requirements  this  year  will  continue  high.    Since  this 
coujitry  can  not  afford  to  gamble  on  food  supplies,  the  194-5  production  goals  for 
farmers  and  livestock  producers  call  for  the  same  output  of  food  as  in  194-A. 
This  means  there  7dll  be  the  same  need  for  victory  gardens  as  there  was  during  the 
past  year,  when  18  and  a  half  million  gardens  were  grown. 

Reports  to  the  War  Food  Administration  reveal  that  one-third  of  the  gardens 
vrerc  on  farms  and  the  r'emainder  in  community  and  suburban  areas.    These  rural  and 
urban  gardens  supplied  more  than  4-0  percent  of  the  fresh  vegetables  grown  last 
year,  -and  about  t'7o-thirds  of  the  homemakers  in  the  nation  did  some  home  canning 
or  used  other  methods  of  food  preservation. 

Victory  gardens  in  19A5  vdll  not  only  help  the  v/artime  food  situation,  but 
will  provide  fresh  vegetables  for  summer  and  winter  meals,,.will  also  save  money 
and  Sz.iLon  points.    To  the  degree  each  community  is  able  to  raise  its  own  vege- 
tables,-  bh'sre  is  a  lighter  burden  on  our  transportation  system.    There  is  also 
a  pervsonal  satisfaction  in  a  home  gar  den.,,  a  source  of  healthful  exercise  plus 
the  enjoyment  of  eating  fruits  and  vegetables  "fresh  from  the  vine". 


BEA-^^S  -  NORTH  OF  THE  BORDER  ■'        '  ■ 

Many  of  our  food  habits  are  regionalized.    Consider  beans..., New  Englanders 
like  baked  nav^'"  beans,  Southerners  fc.vor  butter  beans,  while  chile  is  the  favorite 
bean  dish  with  our  neighbors  just  "north  of  the  border",    Hom.eraakers  from  each  part 
of  the  country  usually  make  a  specialty  of  their  native  dishes,  and  as  a  result 
foods  popular  in  grocery  stores  in  the  Southwest  may  not  be  knovm  along  the  East 
coast,  •  >  ; 

An  example  of  this  is  the  pinto  bean. .a  light  pinkish-bromi     bean  mottled 
with   .  dark  brown. .  .which  has  long  been  a  favorite-  food  in  the  stiates  along  the 
Mexican  border.    On  the  other  hand,  pinto  beans  are  seldom  seen  in  grocery  stores 
throughout  many  parts  of  the  country.    However,  the  large  pinto  crop  for -the  past 
tv;o  years  has  resulted  in  more  of  these  beans  being  distributed  over  a  wider 
territory.    Large  quantities  of  white  beans  and  red  kidney  beans  are  going  for 
military  and  lend-lease  purposes.    Naturally  this  leaves  smaller  supplies  of  these 
for  civilians.    As  a  result,  homemakers  throughout  the  country  are  finding  that 
pinto  beans  are  delicious  in  man;r  different  ways.    You  might  suggest  to  your 
listeners  that  they  try  these  beans  in  .iialcing  chili,  baked  beans,  bean  soup,  and 
other  bean  dishes.  . 

Colorado  leads  in  the  production  pf  pinto  beans,  v/ith  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming 
coming  in  second  and  third.    As  you  would  expect,  the  South  and  Southv/est  are 
large  consuming  areas.    It's  surprising,,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  coal  mining 
areas  in  .Kentucky >  Tennessee,  7Jegt  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, .  .large  quantities 
of  pinto  beans  are  eaten  every  year,  ■    ■  •. 

The  folder,  "Dried  Beans  and  Peas  in  Wartime  Meals"  vd  11  give  you  more 
information  about  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  dried  beans.    If  you  want  to 
offer  it  to  your  listeners,  suggest  that  they  write  to  the  Office  of  Information, 
Department  of  AgricultLa-e,  Washington  25?  J),C.,.   As  a  special  service  to  directors 
of  T/omen's  programs,  we  have  free  copies  of  this  bulletin  in  our  regional  offices* 
War  Food  Administration,  Office  of  Marketing- Services,  Marketing  Reports  ffi. vision, 
321  Market  Street,  Room  700,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 


FLOSSI .  TOUCH  TQ'  EIFE  ■-  JACKETS 

Not  the  tumbling  tumble 'weed,'  but  railkweecl;  pods  were  followed  thi,s  past 
summer       school  children  from  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas  east  to  Virginia  and  Maine, 
They  picked  more  than  2  and  a  half  million  bushel  bags  of  these  pods  to  produce 
floss  for  over  a  million  regulation  life  jackets. 

This  "picking"  campaign  started  because  the  war  in  the  Pacific  cut  off 
valuable  supplies  of  kapok.  The  floss  from  milkweed  was  an  available,  and  up 
until  that  time,  neglected  substitute  for  kapok. 

In  most  states  the  Department  of  Education  took  over  the  handling  of  the 
collection  program.'    Emptj-  onion  bags  were  delivered  to  county  school  superinten- 
donts.    They  in  turn  distributed  the  bags  to , individual  schools.    Teachers  assumed 
responsibility  for  directing  and  encouraging  collection,  drying  the  bags  of  pods  and 
assembling,  the  collections,  for  a  community/.      State  highway  departments  provided 
trucks  for  the  gathering  of  school  collections  at  a  central  point  within  each 
county.    Boy  Scouts,   Girl  Scouts,  ^-H  clubs,  Campfire  Girls,  Junior  Red,  Cross 
members  and  Brownies  v;ere  encouraged  to  work  as  units  collecting  the  pods.  The 
pay  per  bushel  for  the  pods  was  20  cents,  and  some  groups  pooled  their  earnings 
to  buy  athletic  equipment  for  this  year  or  to  make  donations  to  the  Red  Cross  or 
charitable  organizations. 

The  country-wide  total  of  the  harvest  amounts  to  nearly  600  carloads.-  Since 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  processing  plant  at  Petoskey,  Michigan  .is  not  large 
enough  to  handle  all  of  the  collections  at  one  time,  shipments  of  the  pods  from 
local  asse,tTibling  points  are  continuing.    The  processing  plant  is  being  operated  24. 
hours  a  day  with  an  output  of  approximately  8  thousand  pounds  of  floss  daily.  Then 
every  three  days  a  carload  of  processed  floss  is  shipped  to  manufacturers  of  life 
jackets,  - 


MODERNIZED  RICE 

It  all  began  in  India  with  an  ancient  method  of  preparing  rice  for  milling 
by  steaming  the  grain  in  the  hull.    This  process  went  unnoticed  by  other  countries 
until  nutrition  research  started  com.m,ercial  rice  companies  look.ing  for  a  way  to 
produce  light-colored  rice'  without  losing  all  the  natural  B-vit'arains  in  the  whole 
grain.    These  important  vitamins  are  removed  xvith  the  outer  layer  of  the  grain  when 
rice  is  polished.    For  years  nutritionists  have  been  pointing  out  that  brown  rice  ■  ■ 
has  a  greater  food  value.    But  the  public,  in  this  country  .and  England  has  continued 
to  prefer  the  white  polished  rice.    Its  light  color  is  favored,,  and  it  has  the 
added  advantage  , of  cooldng  more  qiLickly  and  keeping  better  than  brown  rice. 

Shortly  before  the  present  war  began,  a  British  concern  took  a  cue  from 
India  and"  developed  a  method  for  steaming  rice  in  the  hull  so  that  the  starch^'- 
center  of  the  grain  would  absorb  the  water-soluble  B-vitamins  from  the  outer, coat, 
before  drying  and  milling.    The  resulting  product  is  called  converted  rice,  is 
slightly  yellow  in  color  and  cocks  much  quicker  than  brown  rice,    A  mill  in  Texas 
began  manufacturing  converted  rice  in  19-40,  and  the  product  was  tested  by  Louisiana 
and  Ai^kansas  E^cperiment  Stations  for  vitamin  .content.    It  proved  to  be  richer  in  the 
B-vitamins  than  white  polished  rice,  though  not  so  rich  as  brown  rice.    However,  be- 
fore American  civilians  had  much  chance  to  try  this  rice,  soup  manufacturers  and 
the  Arm.y  began  to  buy  it.    At  present,  the  total  production  is  going  to  the  armed 
forces.    Production  is  still  very  small,  however. ,. it' s  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  rice  milled  this  year. 


CUT  AI^ID  DRIED  OPINIONS 


D6' American  homemakers  want  to  use  dehydrated  vegetables? 

To  test  consumer  reaction  to  these  products,  about  ^0  grocery  stores  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Iviichigan  are  going  to  sell  dehydrated  vegetables  f.pr  the  next  six 
months.    The  Farm  Credit  Administration  with  other  agencies  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Aigriculture  and  the  National  Dehydrators  Association  will  check  on  sales  and 
consviner  approval. 

The  products  being  offered  include  dehydrated  beets,  onions,  carrots,  diced 
white  potatoes,  julienne  white  potatoes  and  diced  sweet  potatoes,  "  The  vegetables 
will  be  marketed  under  a  mutually  agreed  upon  brand. . .called  "Hy-rated"  and  the 
labels  will  state  that  the  vegetables  are  packaged  for  the  National  Dehydrators 
Association.    The  products  will.be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  consistent  with  the 
cost  of  production.    The  labels  ?;ill  contain  cooking  directions.    Also,  a  recipe 
booklet,  "Cooking  Dehydrated  Vegetables"  which  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  purchasers. 

Grand  Rapids  was  chosen  for  the  test  because  it  has  a  diversified  and  fairly 
permanent  population  with  stable  industrial  income. 


ALL  PUFFED  UP 

Agricultural  records  on  many  crops  were  broken  in  19AA»    But  have  you  ever 
heard  of  a  crop  that  got  all  puffed  up  because  it  broke  a  production  record? 
Well. . .popcorn  does,  and  has  a  right  to  it's  inflated  opinion.    The  popcorn 
crop... in  the  twelve  states  where  the  commodity  is  produced  in  commercial  quantity 
...is  estimated  at  over  202  million  pounds  of  ear  corn.    This  harvest  is  nearly 
a  fourth  larger  than  the  previous  record  set  in  19-42. 

The  states  which  raise  our  popcorn  are  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Iowa-,    Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  California.  Iowa 
produces  one-third  of  the  national  crop.    Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
rank  below  lov/a  in  the  order  named.    Oklahoma,  a  comparatively  new  producing  area, 
is  also  in  top  rank. 

For  confections,  it's  the  yellow  kind 

Most  popular  corn  grown  in  this  country  is  a  yellov;  variety  called  "South 
American".    It's  particularly  adaptable  for  confections,  and  vendors  favor  it, 
too.    The  popularity  of  this  "South  American"  variety  is  based  on  "popping" 
expansion  which  should  be  at  least  25  times  the  volume  of  the  popcorn  used.  It 
holds  up  well  in  caramelized  confections.    Other  ranking  favorites  grown  in  our 
popcorn  states  are  the  Japanese  hull-less,  yellow  pearl  and  white  rice  varieties. 

From  the  field,  popcorn  goes  into  open  cribs  like  other  corn  for  a  curing 
period.    It  is  usually  shelled  and  screened  in  late  winter.    Sales  for  popcorn 
dropped  off  during  the  rising  popularity  of  candy  bars,  but  demand  is  again  on 
the  upward  trend,    TVives,  sisters  and  mothers  have  even  been  sending  cans  of  the 
un-popped  corn  overseas  to  service,  men.    The  soldiers  pop  the  corn  on  stoves  in 
barracks  for  a  treat  that  reminds  them  of  circuses  and  movies  back  home. 


THEY  FINALLY  TRIED  THEM 


In  spite  of  ourselves,  our  national  diet 'has  "been  constantly  improved  "by 
the  introducticwTiOf  "strange  foods".    But  it's  "been  a  hard  -oull  for  the  men  who 
"brought  these  "foreign"  foods  to  America. »no  one  seemed  to  want  to  taste  them,.,, 
even  foods  now  as  comirion  to,  our  talsles  as  the  avocado  and  the  grapefruit.  One 
plant  ex:p?-orer  who  was  attempting  to  get  Americans  to  try  the  avocado  spent  houTs 
pleading  with  the  managers  of  large  hotels  to  put  avocados  on  the  menu.    But  the 
hotel  chefs  said  that  it  was  .a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  teach  .'kitchen  assistants 
to  work  with  new  foods.    One  chef  even  ^^'ent  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  have  a 
strike  on  his  hands  if  he  tried  to  get  his  men  to  prepare  such  unfamiliar  foods. 

Yet  in  spite  of  ell  this  early  prejudice  and  resistance,  these  once-strange 
fruits  are  now  popular  in  our  homes  and  restaurant?,.    Last  season  this  country  con- 
sumed an  avoc-ado  crop  of  23,200  tons  from  Florida  and  California,  and  a  grapefruit 
crop  of  55,020,000  Tooxes, 

■■    mi^.  YOU  .PREPARE,  LEET^OVBHS    ,  •  ■  "v^ ,  _  , 

Americans  will  "be  eating  more  pot  roast  and  sv/iss  steaks  these  winter  daj'^s, 
when  the  vreather  is  cold  and  the  ration  point  s  must  he  stretched.    So  here  are  a 
few  tips  for  preparing  left-overs  from  the  pot  roast  as  the 'other    lower  grader 
cuts.    Keep  tue  meat  moist,  t.  all  left-over  meat  should  "be  kept  from  drying  out  d.ur- 
ing  reheating  a,s  much  as  possihle,  hut  special  care  should  "be  taken  with  medium  and 
lower  grades  of  heef ,  which  have  less  marbling  of  fat  through  the  lean,  and  there- 
fore te^id  to  he  drier  than  the  better  grades  of  meat.  . 

To  help  keep  the  sliced  meat  from  drying  v-hen  it  is  being  reheated,  warm 
the  slices  in  a  double  boiler.    Or  serve  them  cold  vitYi  a  hot  sauce  or  gravy.  Of, 
course,  when  hash  is  made  from  the  left-covers, ..  .or  stew,  croquettes,  soup  or  mieat 
pie,  the  cream  sauce,  gravy  or  soup  stock  keeps  the  meat  moist.    A  good  mioist  sand- 
wich filling  for  box  lunches  can  be  made  from  ground  cooked  beef  moistened  with 
relish,  ground  cooked  vegetables  or  sala,d  dressing. 

ERUIT  JROK  EAR  A2ID  I^HR 

Mien  fig  growing  was  first  begun  in  California  the  project  failed,  and  the 
story  of  its  failure  is  one  of  the  most  curious  events  in  the  history  of  fruit 
culture,    Eor  some  reason,  the  early  California  growers  did  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  ripen  figs  must  have  rjollen  from  other  fig  flowers. 
Otherv-ise,  the  fruit  drops  from  the  tree  unripened.    Fature  has  deviged  a  way  of 
accomplishing  this  pollenation. . . it ' s  done  by  a  very  small  fig  wasp  called  the 
blastophaga.    Yet,  the  group  which  wanted  to  make  figs  one  of  California's  famous 
fruits  neglected  the  wasp  entirely,  and  as  a  result,  the  figs  fell  from  the  trees 
without  ripening. 

Then  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  help,  the  fig  v;asp 
was  brought  to  California,  and  the  figs  began  to  ripen  on  the  trees... the  commer- 
cial fig  growing  industry  had  begun  to  flourish  in  California. . .And  all  because  a 
very  small  wasp  is  born  inside  the  hollow  fig  stem,  and  leaves  by  creeping  through 
the  small  opening  ip.  the  fig  to  seek  and  enter  another  fig  in  which  to  lay  her  eggs. 

SATE  UASTE  ZITCK©?  EAT  STRAIN  THHOUG-H  A  COARSE  SlEVT^.  ■  •  •  -  ^'AKE  IT  TO  THE  BUTCHER 
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liARKET  PANORAMA 

 Seattle  ... 

BEST-  FRUIT  BUY--i---— ---Grapefruit     •  •  -     /  ■  -- •  '  .  . 

IF  -hODSRATE  SU^PL?--—— -Apples,,  oranges y  lemons-  '  .   .  ... 

I'-^  .-LIGHT 'SUPPLY — ' — \  Avocados,  '.?;inter  pears,  persimmons 

BES-T  VEGETAr;LE'BUYS"------Spinach,.  cabbage,  onions,  beets,  carrots 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY----— -Cele.ry,  lettuce,  sweet  potatoes',  broccoli,  Brussels,' 

^             '     '  sprouts,  squash  (hard) ,  root  vegetables 

11:  LIGHT  SUPPLY  -*  Potatoes,  green,  onions,  rutaba-gas 

Portland 

BEST-FRUIT  BUYS———  -Oranges,  grapefruit  • 

IN  lUODERATE  SUPPLY— ——Apr: les,  lemons 

IF- LIGHT  SUPPLY— ——Avocados,  "tangerines  =' 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Sweet  potatoes,  onions,  celery,  spinach 

IIj  moderate  SUPPLY  Pr.usssls  sprouts,  carrots,  cabbage,  cauliflower 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Artichoke's,  cucumbers,  potatoes,  eggplant 

'  '  '  -■    San  Francisco  .  - 

BEST  FRUIT  BTi'S  Grapefruit,  oranges            .    '  '                          ,  .  '  ' 

IN- MODERATE  SUPPLY-  Apples 

.IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY—  -—Lemons,  tangerines                 •  ' 

BEST  VEGET.iBLE  BUYS  Broccoli,  cauliflower,  squash  (hard),  sweet  potatoes 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Artichokes,  lettuce,  spinach,  cabbage 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  :-Green  beans,,  peas,  -cucumbers,  soft  squashes 

■"     .  Los  An?re-les 


BEST  FRUIT  BWI  Grapefruit 

IN  MODER^.TE  SUPPLY  Apples, '  lemons,  navel:  oranges,  winter  pears,  limes 

IK  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Persimmons,  bananas,  tangerines,  avocados,  limes 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  S-.veet  potatoes,  banana; squash,  carrots 

IN  HODSRATE  SUPPLY  TJiiite  sumn'^.er  arid  Italian  squash,  cauliflower,  cabbage, 

celery,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  No.l  potatoes,  yellow  onions 

IF -LIGHT  SUPPLY—  Peas  and  beans,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  broccoli,  Brussels 

sprouts,  white  onions >;  artichokes,  romaine,  pepj^ers, 
rhubarb,  parsnips,  endive,  rutabagas 
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IN     THIS  ISSUE 


A-  FEW  BARS  ON  SOilP.  ,\ , .     .\  . 


•    o    O  ft 


GOJJ)  ilNp' -TENDER.. 


,,0f  the  products  related  to  soap,  gly~ 
cerine  is  one  of  the  most  impdf'tanf, 

'   At  present  glycerine  requirements  are' 
.  beijag  met,  but  the  situation  is  .tight-  ■ 

.    as  tO'  edible  and  inedible  fats  and  oil^«, 
..main  sources  are  now  in  Japa.hdse ' hands 
,,,,*here.  is  the  story,  ,. 


.,,  .Experimenters  in  the  Bureau  of  Arii^tiai:" 
^      .  Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
'have;, found  that  the  small  ice  crystals 
?/hich  form  when  meat  is  frozen  at  certain 
temperatures  help  to  tenderize  the  meat. 


.MENU  PLANNING  FOR  A  NATION,...  .Here's  .the  story  on  how,' much' food  we  can 

■  ■  -  ■.-.expect  in  194.5  and  how  the  _allocatioii§ 

,v :  ■        are;made,.  ,   ;  .    ■  . 


DESIGN  ON  ACTION.  ,  .'o o . ,  .Aprons  and  housedresses  ^re '  i'mpdrtarit'.  to 

every  housewife  they  must,  b'e  cotffor- 

 table  and  action-free,  and"  here  are  a: 

, J:, few  suggestions  on  how  they  should  be 
•.-  :    ..      =      -  designed,  and  we  offer  a  bulletin  enlarg- 

"   ,'  ;  .    '[''''  .ing  ; on  the  subject,, 

,$PI,NACH  T^LK,  .  ,"Spi-riach  Is  .  one  of^  the  besi  vegetable  'buys 

.  '     '  ■'■  •acresis.the  nation  -right. at  present,', 

■  and , most  of  th©  winter  supply  comes ''from 
.     ,.   .,    .  Texas, 


rttnent  pf  Agricuifure 

rood  distribution  Kdminisiraiion 
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A  FEW  BARS  ON  SOAP  "  ^ 

In  line  with  radio  ethics,  the  following  paragraphs  tell  a  good  clean 
story.    The  facts  were  garnered  from  a  recent  speech  given  by  Lee  Marshall,  Direc- 
tor of  Distribution  in  the  War  Food  Administration,  to  the  Association  of  American 
Soap  and  Glycerine  Products,  Incorporated, 

Mr.  Marshall  pointed  out  that  the  manufacture  of  soap  is  an  ancient  skill. 
In  the  Pompeii  of  2000  years  ago  there  is  record  of  at  least  one  soap  factory 
in  operation.    And  in  Great  Britain,  when  James  the  First  was  king,  he  sold  the 
monopoly  of  making  soap  in  the  kingdom  for  about  $100,000  a  year.    Under  terras 
of  the  monopoly  though,  manufacturers  could  not  make  more  than  3  thousand  tons  of 
soap  a  year,., less  than  one  pound  for  each  British  subject. 

In  our  country,  there  are  records  showing  that  the  commercial  soap  business 
toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  amounted  to  only  about  $300,000.    However,  with 
technical  improvements  in  the  19th  century,  soap  manufacturers  really  got  under 
way.    At  present,  American  soap  manufacturers  are  not  only  responsible  for  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  large  amounts  of  soap  to  civilians  and  our  military 
forces,  but  they  have  increased  the  production  of  many  related  products,    '  '<  • 

Soap  for  56  fronts 

Those  military  demands  are  particularly  heavy  at  this  time.    Fighters  on 
56  fronts  need  large  quantities  of  soap  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.    In  the  last 
war,  four  or  five  fighting  fronts  were  about  the  maxiniura  at  any  one  time.  The 
56  fronts  now  mean  a  far  more  complex  supply  and  reserve  problem.    Of  the  products 
related  to  soap,  glycerine  is  one  of  thB  most  important.    Glycerine  goes  into  med- 
icines, synthetic  rubber,  munitions  and  protective  coating  components. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that  while  glycerine  requirements  are  being  fully  met  at 
this  time,  there  is  a  tight  suppl;/  situation  both  as  to  edible  and  inedible  fats 
used  by  the  industry.    The  United  States 'has  a  shortage  of  one  billion  pounds  of 
fats  and  oils  from  its  normal  supply, ,. the  fats  and  oils  that  came  from  areas  nov; 
in  Japanese  hands.    How  long  Japan  will  continue  to  block  out  these  sources,  no  one 
knows. 

The "only  two  methods  of  making  up  this  deficit  according  to  Mr.  Marshall  are 
increased  domestic  production  and  conservation.    While  the  American  farmer  has 
broken  all  records  in  increasing  production  of  agricultural  commodities. . .including 
fats  and  oils, ..these  inc;reases  cannot  fill -in  all  the 'gaps.    This  is  where  conser- 
vation measures  by  the  industry,  and  fat  salvage  programs  have  stepped  in.  Mr, 
Marshall  concluded  his  message  with,. a  plea  to  American  housewives  to  salvage  more 
kitchen  fats. 


GET  OUT  YOUR  YOLK  BOOK 

Four  billion,  350  million  -dozen  eggs. . .that's  the  revised  19A5  goal  for  the 

little  red  hen  and  her  sisters  throughout -the  country.    And  that's  a  lot  of  eggs.., 

laid  end  to  end.    After  the  priority  list,  including  driers,  freezers  and  military 

users  has  been  checked  off,  the  new  goal  should  provide  347  eggs  for  each  civilian 

in  the  country  during  the.  year.    This  amount  •  equals  the  record  consumption  in  19^44-. 

'  ■     ^  ■-,»••  ?t 

Your  listeners  ?/ill  appreciate  these  eggs  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  and 
meat  continues 'in  relative  short  supply, '  Eggs  are  an  important  source  of  protein 
and  are  adaptable  in  hundreds  of  recipes  v/hich  you  can  suggest  over  the  air. 
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"  ■  ■       ■  ■  ■  GOU  MP  TENDER. 

In  the  future,  the  "quick  freeze"  method  may  become:     popular  way  of  ten-  • 
derizing  meat, 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  have  been  investigating  the  ef- 
fect of  ■lo'iV  temperatures  on  the  tenderness  of  beef.   .They  found  that- .vifhen  ice  , 
crystals  form-  within  the  fibers  of  the  meat  when  it  is  frozen,  the  ■  crystals  split- 
the  fibers  and  thereby  have  a  tenderizing  effect,  :  '   .    ,  : 

At  temperatures  just  below  freezing,  the  scientists  did  not  find  ice  crystals 
within  the  fibers  of  the  meat.    At  zero  degrees  Fahrenheit,  some  crystals  were', 
evident  within  the  fibers.    At  10  degrees  below  and  AO  degrees  below  zero,  the 
crj/stals  were  numerous  and  finer,,, and  the  frozen  meat  was  m.ore  tender  when  thawed 
and  cooked,     •  ■       . ' : 

The  general  method  of  making  meat  more  tender  now  is  the  "aging"  or  "ripe- 
ning" pro-coss.    Beef  or  lamb,  after  slaughter,  is.  kept  hanging  in  a  cooler  at  a 
temperature  slightly  above  freezing  as  long  as  several  weeks.    This  cold .storage  ;  ■• 
checks  the  -development  of  bacteria  that  cause  spoilage,  but  does  not  stop  the 
action  of  enzym.es  that  are  already  in  meat.    Enzymes  soften  fiber  and  connective 
tissues.     ■  - 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  studied  both  the  aging  and  free-zing 
methods  for  tenderizing  effect.    The  best  storage  method  they  have  found  so  far..w. 
to  keep  deterioration  down  and  obtain  tender  meat.-,. is  to  age  the  meat  15;  days  and 
then  freeze  it  at  10  degrees  belo?/  zero  Fahrenheit,    Beef  aged  only  5  days  and  ifro:- 
zen  at  10  degrees  below  zero  was  as  tender  as  beef  aged  35  days  without  freezing. 
The  experim.enters  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
believe  their  laboratory  tests  will  help  remove  the  prejudice  against  frozen  meat 
and  lead  consumers  to  appreciate  good  methods  of  freezing  meat. 


G.I.  FLAIR  FOR  FOWL 

If  you  happen  to  live  in  Atlanta,  or  Oklahoma  City,  or  Nashville,  Philadel- 
phia, or  Miami,  Washington, .  New  York,  or  New  Orleans  you  v;on't  be  recomm.endifig  . 
the  buying  of  broiler  or  fryer  chickens  on  your  local,  markets.    The  reason?  of   -  - 
course,  is  the  recent  IWk  "freeze"  that  is  sending  100  percent  of  the  commercially 
produced  broilers  and  fryers  in. three  sections  of  the  country  right  into  the 
eager  clutches  of  the  army  mess  sergeants,    poultry  raised  in  the  Dela-^rare,  Mary- 
land, Virginia  area,  in  the  Gainesville,  Georgia  district  and  the  tri-state  region 
covering  parts  of  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  have,  for  the  time  being, .  passed 
from  a  civilian  status  to  government  issue...  That  means  less  chicken  at  the  corner 
store-  if  you  happen  to  live  in  a  section  of  the  country  that  draWvS  on  these  areas 
for  supplies,  ■  .        :         -  -  :. J 

Chicken  is  a  morale  food  ■    ,      -  :     .    :.  r  .        .     -  • 


,  .   The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  asked  for  110  million  pomids  of  chick(en  meat  for 
the  men  and- women  in  uniform.    With  the  order  comes  an  explanation  -  that  chicken 
is  one  of  our  best  morale  foods,  and  leads .  the ,  list  in  arm.y  hospitals,  rest  cam.ps 
and  rehabilitation  centers.    So  really  the  fryer  that- the  hom.efolks  planned  to 
have  for  Sunday  dinner  is  carrying  a  message  of .  home  to  : our  fighters. .. somewhere 
overseas.    camps  in  this  count.ry. .  .on  ships.    That  G,I.  serving  of  chicken,,  by 
the  v/ay,  is  still  limited  to  ten  ounces  per  man,  ■-  -  ■ 


MENU  PLANNING  FOR  A  NATION 


As  we  face  a  nev;  year,  you  might  wish  to  look  again  at  this  business  of  get- 
ting food  from  farm  to  consumers.    Those  consumers,  you'  know,  are  not  only  in  our 
to?;ns  and  cities,    Between  10  and  ^1  million  of  our  regular  customers  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,    There  are  other  customers  in  liberated  countries  and 
in  the  hom.elands  of  our  allies. 

So  let's  start  with  food  a?  it  comes  from  the  farm  in  raw  state.    How  much 
food  ?.'ill  there  be  for  distribution?-  Well,  representatives  from  the  War  Food 
Administration, , .with  the  help  and  advice  of  local  people  who  work  with  farmers... 
gather  round  a  conference  table  to  plan  farm  goals  for  the  succeeding  year.  The 
goals  aren't  pulled  out  of  a  hat.    They  are  based  on  special  food  needs  of  the 
armed  forces,  our  civilians,  allies  and  foreign  relief.       .  . 

The  goals  are  made  only  after  reserve  stocks  on  hand  are  considered, . .and 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  adeo^uate  reserves  for  the  future.    Then  the  goals  are 
checked  v/ith  the  states  and  given  a  final  reviev;.    Thus  there  is  a  plan  for  the 
year's  farm  output.    As  you  know,  19^5  goals  in  general  call  for  about  the  same 
planted  acreage  as  in  19A4-J  with  high  levels  of  production  for  livestock. 

Cutting  the  pie  into  enough  pieces  to  go  around  is  the  next  job.    It  isn't 
possible  to  meet  the  wartime  demands  of  all  claimants |  so  requests  and  needs  must 
be  examined  in  order  that  the  supply  will  be  divided  as  fairly  as  possible, 

■   To  do  this  complex  job  of  division,  there  is  a  committee  which  represents  all 
government  agencies  concerned  with  food  problems.    The  lar  Food  Administration 
represents  civilian  requirements.    Each  of  the  services, .  .Arm.y,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps... has  a  representative.    American  territories  are  reprT5sented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,    The  Foreign  Economic  Administration  is  spokesman  for  our  allies 
through  lend-lease,  and  for  the  people  of  liberated  nations.    There  are  other 
representatives  from  the  State  Department,  Red  Cross,  Office  of  Price  Adrainistra-" 
tion.  War  Production  Board  and  Veterans  Administration. 

The  allocations,  or  divisions  made  by  this  committee,  are  on  a  12-month  basis. 
But  since  the  fortunes  of  war  may  affect  the  plans,  the  allocations  are  made  "firm" 
by  three-month  periods.    At  the  end  of  three  months,  the  supply  is  re-examined  and 
allocations  are  set  for  the  next  three  months. 

Although  our  fighters  sit  at  the  first  table,  the  major  part  of  our  farm 
production  is  consumed  by  civilians. 

The  allocation  committee  bases  civilian  food  supplies  on  the  amount  and  kinds 
of  food  that  will  maintain  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  people.    On  the  basis  of 
information  currently  available,  here  is  how  food  suoplies  for  civilians  will  stack 
up  in  19^5.  -  . 

"eat:    Civilians  can  expect  less  meat  than  in  19A^»    Last  year  each  civilian 
got  about  14-5  pounds.    This  year  they  v;ill  get  around  15  pounds  less  per  person. 
Most  of  this  difference  will  be  in  pork.    Beef  supplies  will  probably  be  at  the 
same  level,  ..with  less  veal  and  lamb.    Poultry:    Theire  will  be  smaller  civilian 
suDplies  of  chicken  because  of  heavy  military  requirements.    Per  capita  consumption 
will  be  20  and  a  half  pounds  of  chicken  in  comparison  with  almost  23  pounds  in 
Turkey  supplies •  will' be  about  the  same  this  year.    Sugar:    This  comriodity  will  con- 
tinue on  th^  tight  side  throughout  the  year.    Carry-over  reserves  are  smaller  and 
so  is  the  194-5  Cuban  cane  sugar  crop.    At  the  sane  time  mdlitary  needs  are  larger.. 
Also  military'-  demands  on  shipping  may  make  it  difficult  to  move  sugar  from  our 
territories.    While  higher  goals  for  sugar  crops  in  this  country  have  been  set, 
labor  for  these  crops  is  a  special  v/artime  problem. 


Dairy  products 


The  butter  supply  will  not  improve  in  194-5. .  .there' 11  probably  be  less. 
Fluid  milk  may  be  a  little  more  plentiful.    Military  and  lend-lease  demands  are 
expected  to  take  most  of  the  evaporated  milk,  although  civilians  will  continue  to 
get  enough  to  meet  essential  needs.    Powdered  whole  milk  ?/ill  go  for  war  uses,  but 
there  will  be  plenty  of  po?/dered  skim  milk  for  food  products  manufactured  for 
civilians.    Cheddar  cheese  supplies  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  194-45  however 
there  are  good  supplies  of  cottage  cheese  in  sight,  , 

Fruits  and  vegetables  present  a  picture  of  varying  outlook.    Civilians  will 
probably  receive  less  commercially  canned  fruits  knd  juices. . .probably  from  10  to-- 
12  percent  less  than  in  194-4.    But  supplies  of  these  canned  foods  will  be  about  as 
largo  as  in  the  pre-war  period.    There  will  also  be  a  slight  civilian  cut  in 
canned  vegetables  for  the  1944|.-4-5  season^    Long  range  predictions  on  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  hard  to  make,  ■  But  for 'the  next  three  months  there  will  be 
good  supplies  of  many  fresh  fruits  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  citrus  fruits.  On 
the  whole,  supplies , of  .fresh  vegetables  for  the  next  three  months  should  be  above 
average,  but  not . .as  high  as  the  level  a  year  ago,  'Supplies  of  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetable9;rwHl '.■remain  as  high  as  in  1944-.  •  .perhaps  larger, ., depending  on  the 
s  t  or  agQi.si  t  ua.tripn , 

Cereal  products  will  be  plentiful.    So  x^dll  eggs,  especially  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year.    Supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils  should  meet  a  moderate 
need  though  there  will  be  none  to  waste.    All  in  all,  the  allocations  at  this  time 
point  to  enough  food  to  meet  adequate  nutritional  standards, . .but  the  variety  may 
not  be  wide  enough  to  suit  our  fuller  pocketbooks. 


DESIGN  ON  ACTION 

.When  you're  passing  out  tips  on  choosing  kitchen  equipment,  how  about  cal- 
ling attention  to  aprons  and  work , clothes.    A  dress  or  apron  that  restricts  the 
worker  or  twists  or  gets  in  the  way,  .may  be  as  fatiguing  as  a  poorly  plainned  kit-' 
chen.      You  can  find  a  design  to  recommend  for  each  household  job  and  each  wearer  .  _ ... 
in  the  new  bulletin,  '-'-Dresses  and  Aprons  ,  for  Work  in  the  Homej"  prepared  by  '  ■"■ 
clothing- -specialists  of  the  U,S.  Department  of  Agriculture,     '  '  '. 

The  bulletin  contains  15  original  designs  both  photographed'  and  sketched, 
these  new  designs-  had  to.  pass  rigid  wear  and  work  tests.    Each  had  to  have  free 
action  and  coolness  for  comfort,  safety  features  for  work,  time  and  energy-saving 
features  that,  make  it  easy  to  put  on  and  easy  to  iron.    Each  apron  had  to  be  durable 
in  material  and  workmanship,  and  be  attractive  as  well  as  practical.  Besides 
design  and  construction  note?,  the  bulletin  gives  pointers  on  selecting  patterns  or 
readymades. 

_You  can  make  them  at  home 

Some  of  the  designs  have  been  reproduced  by  com.mercial  pattern  companies 
thus  making  them  available  to  the  home  seamstress.     If  your  listeners  wartt  a  free 
copy  of  these  designs,  tell  them  to  ?,Tite  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U,S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Yifashington  25,  D.C.  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1963,  "Dresses  And  Aprons  For  Work  In  The  Home", 

As  a  special  service  to  directors' of  womens'  programs  v/e  have  a' free  copy  for 
5'ou  at  our  regional  office.  Just  write  and  request  your  bulletin  from  the  War  Food 
Administration,  821  Market  Street,  Room  700,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 


SPINACH  TALK 

(Note  to  Broadcasters:    Check  on  local  supply  of  spinach  before  using  this 

copy. ) 

Texas  spinach,,  now  being- distributed  in  all  states  except  those' in. the 

Western  Region,  i's^on'e.of  the  most  reasonably  priced' vegetables  on  the  market, 
'  -  '  .  .  i  . 

Practically  all  the  winter  supoly  of  spinach  comes  from  Texas, ,  .has  :'as'  a    "  . 
matter  of,  fact,  for  several  decades.    This  supply  v;ill  continue  to  come  to  all; 
but  P'a'cific  coast  areas  through  March.    Fresh  spinach  from  Texas  takes  about' 6 '  ' 
to  10 'days  to  reach' consumers  in  northern  markets.    It  travels'  iced  in  refrigerated 
cars  in  bushel  baskets, usually  18  to  20  pounds  to  the  bushel.    The  Texas  crop 
this  year  is.  estimated  at  over  62  thousand  tons.    While -this  yield  is'  3  'percent 
beld^->'  the  'pre-^jar. 'average  and  13  percent  below  production  in'  V^L,L,^  the  nev»r  crop  is. 
adequate  tb^, meet  all  'demands.  •■•  ■  ■'  • '  '••'••• 

Besides  the  present  attractive  price,  spinach'  is/ ane  of  the  'green  leafy 
vegetables "  important  for  vitamin  A,,,  the  vitamin  v/hich  builds  up  resistance  to 
certain  infections  a'nd  helps  prevent  night  blindness.    An  average  serving  of 
spinach: ,, about  ,3  ounces, . .will  take  care  of  the  day's  need  for  vitamin  A.  The 
same' service. :wiil. supply  about  a  fourth  of  the  day's  requirements  of  iron  virhich 
helps  keep' the" 'bO'loring  matter  of  the  blood  up  to  normal.    Spinach  like  other 
green  leafy  vegotaliles  is  a  good  source  of  riboflavin. 

Spinach  may  be  cooked  v/ith  only  the. 'water  that  clings  to  its  leaves  after.  ..- 
washing,'  In  a  tightly  .covered  pan.  on  a- lov/  to  medium' fire>  the  salted  spinach  vdil 
reach  its  appetizing  state  in.  5  to  10  minutes  of  cooking,  '  It's  good  seasoned  v/ith. 
pork  drippings.    And, 'don't  overlook  the  use  of  the  tender  spinach  leaves  raw  in  a, 
salad.    Fresh  spinach  may  be  used  77ith  or  without  other  salad  greens.    It's  excel- 
lent combined  ?dth  slices  of  hard  cooked  egg, 

A  GOP^RECTIoir  IS  IN  ORDER  '  ^ 

^'  .  "  '  ^       .  ■■ 

*  On  page  7  .of  the  December  16  Round-Up,  there  was  a  discrepancy  in  ,     ^  .Ct 

*  the  Fat  Salvage  announce.ment.    In  the  title,  it  states  that  2  points .  '  ■ 
•  *  and' cerits  will  be.  paid  for  each  pound  of  was te- -fat  ■  turned  in.,'.'; *  _  V.^  .. 

■*  In 'the'  article.,  it  says  that  2-  cents  and  4-  points  wdll- be  paid;  '  '; ''  "  ^ ,"  \  '. 
^  The  error  has  caused  considerable  consternatioh. on  the' part  of ■    ■        * ' 

*  butchers,  ...  but  the  correct  payment  is  TWO  POINTS  AND  FOUR  CENTS      ^  , 

^  for  each,  pound  turned  in.  "  ':.'       ■     •'  -        '     '  ^ 

a  Hit  a  *  ii-  %  k  -r-  V  -A-  a  ^a-  ■,.  it  -k  i;-  -x-  -a-     w     it  it-  i;-  -x-  >?■  a  ^  v<  %  -it     if     ^'i^'i^     it  i;-  it     '  ;  \ 

—  '  ■  PLENTIFUL  "foods  FOR  FEBRUARY    ■"  ■  '       ''"  ,  ..'  ',  " 

■•-'•'■' The  following  are  foods  expected -.,t;Q;.l?e..in^  fairly  good  supply  throughout  . 
the  country:    ■  v...-.-;-:   ; J. j.. -■'^'J'  r'.'-^''^''  '  '' 

Onions 

Carrots  ,      .    .  ,. 

Beets  C:r:0:L,^u^^::.v^„..:^/-l^^--•^^•■■• 

Spinach  .        ^  . 

Sauash-  ■         :     ■   '    '  '-  "  . 

*     "  ■    ■  .  ■ 

'        '     '.^  -  Eggs  -  -        ;  -  - 

'  •-  ■  Oranges  :         .    ■  ■        ;  -  ' 

•••  ■  Grapefruit  ■■  . 

Perhaps  there  will  be  a  little  more  beef  for  the  first  quarter  of  1%5>  tiut 
the  general  meat  situation  is  tight. 


BUYING  BEEF  BY  GRADE 

I'Vith  this  week's  Round -Up,  y/e'i-e  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  new  bulletin, 
"Buying  Beef  by  Grade",  which  explains  the  staij^d^^l  grading  system,  and  gives 
consumers  a  means  by  which  they  can  select  beer  vdtfi  a' reasonable  assurance  that 
they  are  getting  the  quality  of  beef  they  wan"^"  and  are  paying  for.    For  additional 
copies,  write  to  the  War  Food  Administration, '^2l  I\!arket  Street,  San  Francisco  3> 
California,  Room  700,  '.: 

FOOD  FREAKS  FROM  18th  GENTURY"lmiTINGS 

ASPARAGUS, .In  the  old  days,  it  was,  said  that  if  asparagus  was  eaten  before 

dinner,  it  refreshed  and  opened  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  put  the 
body  in  an  agreeable  state. 

ARTIGHOKEo , , , ,  An  18th  century  English  author  recommends  that  whole  artichokes 
be  preserved  by  covering  them  vdth  fresh  sand,  ■     '  . 

CABBAGE* , o ....  .Philistian  recommended  that  the  juice  of  cabbage  be  mixed  with 
goat's  milk,  salt  and  honey  to  relieve  the  cramp  of  stiff  necks. 

ENDIVE. .We  find  that  around  1800,  explorers  to  the  Arctic  regions  grew 
salad  greens,  including  endive,  on  their  ships  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick,  even  when  they  .were  near  the.  North  Pole. 

GARLIC, The  Egyptians  worshipped  garlic,  but  the  Greeks  held  it  in  such 
abhorrence  that  those  who  ate  it  were  regarded  as  profane. 

Persius  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  made  criminals  eat  garlic  for 
several  days  to  purify  them  of  crimes.  ,     '         ■  '  i 


VITAIvIINS. .STOLEN  BY  THE  SUN 

Cold  weather  keeps  milk  from  souring  on  porches  or  in ■apartment  entryways, 
but  if  milk  is  left  in  the  sun  for  one  hour,  4-0  percent  of  its  riboflavin  will 
be  stolen.    According  to  experiments  m.ade  at  the  North  Carolina  and  Idaho  Experi- 
ment stations,  sunlight  rapidly  destroys  this  vitamin  xvhich  is  so  important  in  our 
diet.,,and  milk  is  the  source  of  our  main  riboflavin  supply,. 

The  sun  knows  no  season  in  its  riboflavin  thievery,  so  housewives  should 
see  that  milkmen  leave  their  bottles  in  the  shade,  '    ■  . 


1^'ARMING  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

Despite  the  shortages  of  fertilizers,  equipm.ent,  labor  and  all  the  other 
essentials  of  agricultural  activity,  world  food  production  has  'gone  up  since  the 
v/ar  began,  .     ,  .  _ 

The  most  outstanding  increase  in  farm  production  is  in  North  America,  as 
could  be  expected. , .the  figure  is  30  percent  expansion.    In  South  America,  the 
increase  was  17  percent,  3  percent  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  one  percent 
in  South  Africa  and  Oceania, 

In  Western  Europe  and  North  Africa,  'however,  agricultural  production  has 
declined  by  6  percent,  and  by  5  percent  in  the  Ivliddle  East. 


MABKET.  PANORAI.U 
Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY—  ——Oranges'- (lower)  '  ■  '  '  ' 

IN; MODERATE-  SUPPLY— —"/ashtngton  apples,  grapefruit,  Cuban  pineapples,  Washing- 
•     ..  tQR  pears  ■ 

IN  LIGHT -SUPPLY  ^—Avocados  (high).    Emperor,  grapes 

BEST  ATiGIlTABLE  BUYS- — —Lettuce,-  spinach,  onions,  cabbage,  caulif lov/er,  carrots 
■  ■. ■.      "         '  and  tomatoes 

IN  "MODERATE  SUPPLY  Artichokes  and  broacoli  (loWr).    Green  onions  (lower). 

Radishes,  parsley,  beets,  turnips,  rutabagas.  Potatoes 
.(supply  of  U.S.  Mo.l  grade  dwindling),,  ("ceiling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cucumbers  (unusually  high).    Zuchini  squash  (high).  Egg- 
plant, per>pers 

AVAILABLE  FOR  GAI^NING  Apples 

■  Portland 

BEST  FB.UIT  BUYS  Grapefruit,  small  size  oranges 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  -Apples. ■  Lemons  (lower  for  small  sizes) 

BEST -VEGETABLE  BUYS  -California  lettuce,  Texas  spinach,  local ,  cauliflo-^'er 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY—^  Artichokes  (high).    Carrots,  celery,  winter  squash  and 

tomatoes,  cabbage,  onions 
IN  LIGHT  SL^PPLY-  Cuc^jmbers,  eggplant,  garlic,  peppers,  rhubarb  and  Brussels 

sprouts,  U.S.  No.l  potatoes 
AVAILABLE  F0R.C;_NHING  Apples 

San  Frrncisco 


BEST  FRUIT  BUTS  Apples,  grapefrv.iit  and  oranges 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Tangerines  (ceiling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados  and  grapes 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Lettuce, .  onions,  banana  squash  and  svreet  potatoes 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  (lo^/er).    Cabbage,  cauliflower.  '  Celery  (slightly- 
higher);    Lower  grade  potatoes 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY-  U.S. 'No.l  potatoes.    Soft  types  of  squash 

AVAILABLE'  FOR  CLNNING— Apples  . 

Los  Anf?:eles 


1, 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Or-nges,  grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Apples,  persimmons.  Winter  Nelis  pears.    Lemons  (ceiling). 

Limes  (reasonable)  . 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Bananas  (ceiling).    Cuban  pineapples  (high).    Tangerines  I 

(ceiZing).     Grapes  (high) 

BEST  \rEGET;^LE  BUYS  Lettuce,  No. 2  sweet  potatoes,  banana  squash 

IN  MODERJJE  SUPPLY  Celery  (slightly  lov.'er),  rutabagas.    Carrots  (slightly 

higher).   :Yello-.7  onions,  bunched  vegetables.  Spinach 

(high).    Ilustard  greens  (reasonable) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  r-Potatoes  (ceilixigT.    Tr.ite  onions  (ceiling).    Beans  (ceiling) 

Cucumbers  (ceiling).    Eggplant,  soft  squash,  artichokes, 

Brussels,  sprouts,  peppers 
AVAIL.-^LE  JOR  .  CANNING  Apples' 
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San  Francisco,  California 
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IN      THIS  ISSUE 


A  TALL  DRINK  OF  ORANGE  JUICE. 


o    a    e  0 


LEAfI  MILK. BUT  FHAT'S  IN  A  NA^ffio . . 


..Pyramids  and  boxes  .of  cranges  noxv  rule      .  ' 
■   the  fruit  displays  in  grocery  stores 

and  produce  stands. good  news  for  orange 

Juice  drinkers. 

.■.In  some  countries  it's  known  as  ,  "lean  milk", 

at  home  as  "n'^n-f at , dr\^  milk  solids". 

Here  is  the  whole  story« , .definitions  and 

.    ail,  ' 


SHORTENING  TliE  SHORTENING. 


GARDENS  WITH  A  Dl^SH. 


, Greater  vrar  needs  are  behind  CPA' s  action 
in  putting  shortening  and  salad  oils  back 
on  the  ration  list.  .  „  .....  ■    ■1-  ;•  •• 

.Theneed  for  Victory. Gardens  will  be  even 
greater •  this  year..   ■'Gardeners  are  urged 
to  "shop"  early  for  seeds  and  fertiliser  ■■  • 
to  help  elimiinate  a  bottleneck  in  deliveries. 


ANOTHER  ROW  TO  PLOW. 


Increased  food  production  , is  still  the 
war  job  on  the  Nation's  farms... with  an 
even  greater  acreage  set  for  '"45. 


us  Dcpartmtttt  of  A^riculftii^ 

food  Distribulion  hdministrotion 
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A  TALL  DRINK  OF  ORAI'JGE  JUICE 


Pyramids  and  boxes  of  oranges  now  rule  the  fruit  displays  in  grocery  stores 
and  produce  stands.    This  sign  of  plenty  is  good  nev^s-  for  the  many  Americans  who 
consider  orange  juice  their  morning  refresher  course. 

Orange  shipments  from  California  and  Florida,  the  nation's  main  producing 
areas  J  are  reaching  the  seasonal  marketing  peak.,    Smaller  crops  are  also  coming 
from  Texas,  Arizona,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.    Our  greatest  namber  of 
oranges  is  shipped  during  the  months  from  November  to  June,    Florida  is  pretty 
v;ell  out  of  the  market  in  the  late  summ.er  sind  early  fall, 

California  ships  oranges  throughout  the  year.    The  navel  and  other  early 
varieties  begin  moving  to  distribution  points  in  November  and  continue  until  late 
Jipril  or  early  May.    ThJ.s  year  the  early  varieties  from  California  got  off  to  a 
sIoy;  growing  start  and  rainy  weather  further  delayed  harvesting.    Then  more  recent- 
ly, bad  weather  in  the  Hiddle-VJ-est  tied  up  transportation.    But  over  19  m.illion 
boxes  of  navel  oranges  are  expected  from  California  and  Arizona  before  the  end  of 
the  season.     Harvesting  of  Valencias  starts  in  Februrr-y  in  Arizona,  and  in  March 
lu  Calif orniac    I.'ar^keting  really  gets  under  way  by  April  and  lasts  into  No-v ember. 
Over  36  million  boxes  of  Valencias  are  now  expected,  so  we  are  assured. plentiful 
supplias  of  .  oranges  from  the  Ylest.  '  ■  , 

Florida  early  and  mid-season  oranges  begin  moving  in  October  and  taper  off 
by  April,    The 'Florida  Valencia  oranges  mature  earlier  than  those  in  California, 
and  are  marketed  from  Februrjy  through  June  unless  the  weason  i?  late.  Despite 
the  harricano  loss,  Florida  is  expected  to  market  A2  rnd  a  half  million  boi;as 
of  oranges  this  year.    In  the  past,  Florida  led  in  citrus  production.  However, 
about  fifty  years  ago-.,, in  lS9^...a  severe  freeze  killed  off  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Threes-,    i-^any  plantings  during  the  1930^        plus  improved  cultural  practices.,., 
are  •  bringing.. Florida '  s  production  back.    At  present,  California  navol  oranges 
predominate  on  the  markets  from  the  West  coast  to  Pittsburg.    Florida  oranges 
are  more  in  evidence  in  Eastern  and  5outh-Ilk3istern  markets. 

■  POINTS  3ACK  ON  'CITRUS  JUIG'E  '  .... 

•  •  .    At  present  any  grapefruit  .iuice  and  blended  orange  and  grapefruit  juice  that 
is  sold  bj'-  canners  must  be  offered  , to  our  arm.ed  forces.    Civilians  at  present  can 
tuy  only  those  stocks  that  are  already  "in  wholesale  and  retail  outlets.    The  YJar 
Food  Administration  order  which  limits  the  sales  of  these  citrus  juices  only  to  the 
Qj-iTi;  termaster  Corps  will  be  revoked  as  soon  as  military  needs  are  filled.    So  to 
stretch  out  supplies  for  the  home  folks  until  the  order  is  removed,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  again  placed  ration  point  values  on  citrus  juice. 

The  G.I,-f:  come  first 

When  military  needs  for  citrus  juice  were  estimated  some  time  ago  it  vas 
thought  that  if  each  canner  set  aside  a  portion  of  his  total  19A4--'45  production  for 
go- 'erriment  purchase,  there  would  be  enough  from  this  set-aside  for  all  military 
se^.- vices-.    'Sil  as  it  worked  out,  the  offers  from  current  production  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces... so  the  new  order  was  necessary. 
From  one  point  of  viev/  this  order  is  well  timed,  as  supplies  of  fresh  oranges  are 
now  nearing  the  seasonal  high. 


"■•  ■^'■■T    ■.■'■„"■■        .LEAN  MILK.  .,..:^.UTi?HAT'S  IN  A  NAlvIS? 

In  some, .countries  it's  known  as  "lean. milk". . .at  home  as  "non-fat  dry  milk 
solids^'.    But , 'xrhatever  the  term,  like 'as  not,  yoijr -listeners  don't  know  the  pro- 
duct, although  th6y' re.  eating  it  in. all  sorts  of  commercially -made  foods.  Here's 
the 'story:-    Before  the  war  a  great  deal  of  the  milk,  which  was  skimmed  for  butter 
making  was  fed  to  the  .cattle.    Now' the  need  for  food  has  diverted  the  stream  of 
so-called,  skim.med  milk  to  drying  plants,  increasing  the  production,  in  some  cases, 
threefold.    Dried,  it  packs  ?fell,  keeps  well,  ships  well.    And  it's  nutritious, 
containing  milk  proteins, 'riiinerals,  lactose,  and  the  water-soluble  vitamins, 
chief  of  which  are  the  3  complex.    The  only  food  values  of  which  it's  been 
"■skim.med"  are  fat,  vitamin  A,  and  possible  small  amounts  of  other  fat-soluble 
vitamins.  .  ■  ■ 

■  '  How.  do  we  use  this  pov.dered  nutritive  goodness  in  the  U.S.?    Mostly  in,  "  ■■ 
baked'' .goods,  principally  bread;  in  candy  and  ice  creams,  in  sausages  and  processed 
meat  loafs  v/here  lt  acts  as  "a  binder  for 'the  meat,  in  soups,  in  cereal  baby  foods| 
all  sorts  of  prepared^  mixes...  A  small  part  ,of  the  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  used  in 
this  country  is  sold  in  the  South  over  the  grocers' , counters.    Packages  range 
from  5  ounces  to  1  pound.    It's  said  that  some  folks  reconstitute  the  powder  and 
add  a 'culture  to  make  buttermilk; or  for  variation  they  used  it.  with  a  chocolate 
syrup  to  get  chocolate  milk.    Others  use  it  in  ba^dng.    On  the  whole,  milk  solids 
improve  the  color,  flavor,-  and  tenderness  of  bread,  cakes,  pies,  and  other  baked 
.foods,,- 

A  large -portion  .of  the  milk  solids'  shipped  to  Britain  go  to  the  homemakers 
under'  the  National  Home  Milk  Scheme,    An  intens.ive  campaign  has  educated  the 
British  to  use  dehydrated  foods.    They  have  demonstration  teams,  newspaper  and 
placard  advertising,,  and  retailer's  handbills    containing  recipes    that  are  given 
with- the  .'product-.    Originally  we  shipped  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  in  two-hundred- 
pound  barrels  .to ;be '  repackaged  .abroad.    Now  we  are  sending  some  eighth-ounce  tin 
cans  that  have  explicit  directions  for  reconstituting,  and  v;hich  hold  'enough  pow- 
der to  make  four  pints-  of  fluid  milk,,- 

.  .  In  the  U,S.  we  dehydrate  milk  by  tv.'o  methods:.  Spray  process  and  roller. 
They're  about  equally  good,  grade. for  grade,  except  that  spray  processed  dry  milk 
disso-lves  almost.. completely -in  water  whereas  the  roller  processed  leaves  a  slight 
residue.  'For  cooking  purposes,  that' s  a  small  matter.    But  since  our  allies  use 
a  goodly  part  of  their  dried  milk  reconstituted,  they  prefer  the  spray  kind. 
For  this  reason  the  War  Food  Administration  must  sometimes  set  aside  a  high  per- 
centage of  spray  dried  milk  for  war  services  and  , lend-lease.    Allocation  for 
Tabruary  and  Marclj.  is  50  percent.    Since  the  production  of  roller  processed  pow- 
dered milk  is  large,  having  tripled  since  the  v;ar,  no  set-aside  need  be  made. 


BUTTER  BUYERS 

'The  ■government  is  stepping  up  its  purchases  of  butter  to  meet  urgent 
military  requirements.    The  amount  needed  will  be  acquired  by  having  each  producer 
set  aside  twenty  percent  of  his  creamery  butter  in  February,  and  25  percent  in 
March  for  sale  to  government  agencies.    Any  non-set— aside  butter  the  producer  may 
deliver  to  the  government  during  January  vrLll  be  credited  to  his  obligations  for 
the  coming  two  months.    All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  civilian  supplies  of 
butter  are  going  to  be  reduced  further  in  this  same  period.    There  just  isn't 
enough  butter  being  produced  to  meet  present  civilian'  demand  and'  increasing 
military  requirements. 


SHCRTENING  THE  SHCRTSjIIKG 

Bv  now  7our  listeners  Imor  that  lard,  other  shortening,  and  salad  oils  are 
hack  on  the  ration  list.    Here  is  a  little  background  infornation  on  the  subject. 
The  action  came  auickl7,  as  the  OPA  'and  WA  moved  .simultaneously  on  Friday  morning 
to  protect  our  national  supply  and  provide  sufficient  lard  for  war  needs.    The  OPA's 
three-day  freeze  of  retailerb  stocks  gives  storekeepers  time  to  take  an  orderly 
inventory,  while  all  dealers  and  consumers  are  being  informed  of  the  nev;  two  red 
point  per  pound  values.    At  the  same  time,  the  7JFA  has  issued  a  set-aside  order 
T7hich    orjrmarks  60  percent  of  all  federally  inspected  lard  in  the  country  for 
military  use.    Hovyever,  because  the  order  does  not  affect  non-federally  inspected 
lard,  only  about  4-0  percent  of  the  nation's  lard  will  be  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment.   This  set-aside  also  goes  into  effect  on  January  21.    Thus  the  joint-  action 
not  only  provides  shortening  for  7/ar  use,  but  assures  equitable  distribution  of 
the  remaining  supply  to  American  homemakers. 

The  reason  behind  the  action,  of  course,  is  the  increasing  v/ar  req^airements, 
couplod  --ith  a  decrease  in  the  marketing  of  hogs  in  the  great  processing  centers  of 
the  country.    The  recently  announced  decrease  of  twenty-six  percent  in  our  hog 
population  is  being  offset  no'.7  by  a  drive  to  have  farmer-producers  raise  more  pigs 
this  spring.    The  resulting  increased  marketings  will  in  time  bring  more  pork, 
pork  products  and  lard  into  consumer  and  military  channels. 


CHEZSS  TIDEIT 

No  more,., no  less  cheddar  cheese  for  civilians, , .that' s  the  story  in  spite 
of  rising  milk  production.    Like  the  foU^s  at  home,  the  lads  and  lassies  in  ser- 
vice favor  cheese,  '.-'hile  am.ong  our  allies,  it's  an  old  standby  food.    So  most 
of  the  extra  cheese  resulting  from  the  greater  amount  of  milk  produced  \7ill  go 
abroad.    Your  listeners  may  want  to  know  that  the  War  Food  Administration  aims  to 
keep  civilian  supplies  of  cheese  fairly  level  "-hienever  possible.    During  February 
we'll  receive  about  3?>000,000  pounds,  and  that's  approximately  v/hat  we've  been 
getting  in  recent  months.    Above  that  constant  line,  any  rise  and  fall  in 
amo'onts  of  cheese  ?d.ll  reflect  in  the  set-asides  for  non-civilian  use. 
During  March  and  April    if  milk  production  climbs  as  expected,  even  more  cheese 
Vidll  feed  our  uniformed  men  and  -women  and  our  allies. 


RIDING  THE  "7..:.VSS 


Figures  have  been  released  on  the  amount  of  food  and  agricultural  products 
that  left  our  shores  last. year  for  our  allies  under  lend-^lease.    From  shipside  to 
ship. ..  across  ocs'ans, .  .and  off  again  on  distant  piers,  went  some,  seven  billion 
po'onds  of  produce  in  1944*    This  is  over  four  billion  pounds  short  of  19-43  deliver- 
ies. . 

Meat  and  m.eat  products  led  in  the  supply  line  vn.th  a  total  exceeding  two 
billion  pounds.    Next  in  importance  were  dairy  products  and  grains  and  cereals, 
with  deliveriss  totaling  over  a  billion  pounds  each  for  these  two  food  classifica- 
tions.   Lend-lease  deliveries  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  British  posses- 
sions, Russia,  Greece,  .'WSst  and  North  Africa,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  Yugoslavia 
and  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation..   When  you're  covering  the  lend- 
lease  story,  JO'^x  may  want  to  consider  reverse  lend-lease  features  too.  ■  In  Radio 
Ro'jind-Up,  Decem.ber  2,  V7e  mentioned,  for  example  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
devoting  18  percent  of  their  total  war  budgets  to  the  United  States  armed  forces. 


GARDENS  WTH  A  DASH 


If  any  of  your  listeners  are  wondering  about  the  importance  of  home  gardens 
this  year,  tell  them  the  principal  reason  for  having  Victory  gardens  in  the  past 
still  holds  true.    And  that  is... the  high . military  requirement  for  our  comniercial 
pack  of., fruits  and.  vegetables.    Right  nov;  that  supply  is  -going  to  56'-  the-at'crs  of' 
war.    The  194-'4tA5!  pack  is  a.lready  allocated  among  civilians,  military- and  other 
nar  claimants.    So  any  supplementing  of  civilian  supplies  this  year  must  be  done 
by  home  -  gardening  and  canning,       ^  ^         ■     '  • 

;,Gardener;S.',  vvlll  find  vegetable  seeds,  fertilizers  ■  and'  insecticides  -  in-'  good 
supply.    There  was  a  bumper  crop  of  vegetable  seeds  from  the  commercial  producing 
areas  last  year.    Of,  course,  if  all  gardeners  vraited  until  near  the  planting  sea- 
son-to.  pace,  their  .orders,  a  bottleneck  in  deliveries' could  develop.  -  -  .- 

Do  your  garden  shopping  early  ■ 

The  sajne  grades  of  fertilizers  will  be  sold  as  Last  year.    This  means  that 
for  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  formula  will  be  5-10-5... in  case  you're  not  up  on 
this  code  it  means  5  parts  nitrogen,  10  p,arts  phosphoric  'acid  arid  .  5  parts  potash. 
The  formula  for  the  central  states,  including  the  corn  beltV  will,  bp;.  i4- 12-4- .  And 
for  thB  •']^cst -the  formula  .is  6-10-^/.  ..  ,   ;  j  ; 

Whiie  the  outlook  for  insecticide,  supplies  is  'about  the  same  as  last  year, 
the  gardener  who  wants  rotenone  .,(i'0-te-non)^  should  place  -.his  order  early.    So  just 
in  case  there  might  be  delays  in  deliveries,  toll  your  liBteriefs  "'to  get  out  their 
garden  catalogues  early  and  place  seed,  fertilizer  and  insecticide  orders.well 
in  advance  of  planting  days.   ' 


ANOTHER  RO^  TO  PLOW 


No  slackening .  demand  for  farm  produgjbs  .  is  in  prospect  as 'lon^ 'as';-fighti-ng 
continues  in  both  Europe  .and  Asia,.  .-.  So\  farmers  .are  raising  their  'sights '  td  another 
waj"  record  in  food  production.  .  Co)atinued''higH  d^niand  for  meat  makes  it--vital  that 
hog  producers  meet  the  goal  of ' 57  and  a  half  ■million. spring  pigs,  and  that  a  larger 
number  of  cattle  be  slaughtered.    There  is  a  call '^or  ~ increased  milk  ■production, 
also  for  more  vegetables  for  processing....,..-.. 

Some  acreage  will  be  shifted  in  line  -f/ith  the^  changing  war  demands..  _  _For_ 
flaxseed,  sugag-.beets.  and  cover  crop,  seeds,?  ,^ the  goals  haVe  beeri  ^  materi.all^ 
over  .last  year,-,  -Biloder ate  increases.  ..will be  asked  for  dry  bearis>  potato-e-S'"  and 
tobacco,    .,Ali;.in  ,a-ll  the  new  goals,  call'for^  363',  635?  000 ''acres  '  of 'this 'cotrntry  in 
food  or  fiber  crops. .  .that '  s  3  percant  larger  than  the' planted  a.creage,..i.n  194-4,. 


FRUIT  FROM  F*\R.  AND  ,N3.\R 


ALMO^ID  ...Thie- seed. vessel  of  the 'alm,on4. is  so.,, hard  and  stony  that  we  class 

it  as  a  nut.    However,  the "almond  grows  with" a  thin  layer  of  flesh 
covering  the  stone,  and  is  actually  a  stone  fruit  related  to  the 
peach, 

 The  plum  has  been  knoim  in  China  for  centuries,  and  many  legends 

are  built  around  it.    Because  the  plum  blossoms  appear  before  the 
leaves,  it  appenrs  that  the  flowers  come  from  dead  v^ood.    For  this 
reason,  the  Chinese  use  a  plum  tree  as  a  symbol  of  immortality. 
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Los  Angeles 


BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Oranges 

III  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Apples,  grapefruit.     Lines  (reasonable) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  -Avocados  (slightly  higher) .    Bananas  (ceiling).  Grapes 

(from  storage).    Lemons  (ceiling).    Persimmons,  pears, 

tangerines 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Lettuce,  carrots,  yellow  onions,  celery,  banana  squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Gauliflov;er  (slightly  lower) ,    Chayotes.    Cabbage  (lower). 

Tomatoes,  rutabagas,  sweet  potatoes,  bunched  vegetables, 

mustard  greens 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Potatoes  (ceiling).    White  onions  (ceiling).    Peas,  snap 

beans  (best  at  ceiling) ,  Italian  and  white  summer  squash, 
artichokes 

San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Apples,  grapefruit,  oranges  ■  ■ 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados  (slightly  higher) 

BEST  VEGET;;BLE-  buy  Cauliflower,  lettuce,  banana  squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Soft  summer  type  squashes  (higher).    Artichokes  (slightly 

higher)-.    Tomatoes  (slightly  lov/er) .    Cabbage,  celery, 
onions,  S'.veet  potatoes 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Potatoes,  mushrooms  (lower) 

Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Small  size  oranges 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Choice  grade  oranges  (lower).    Grapefruit  (lower).  Apples 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Lemons  (lower) 

BEST  VSGET.3LE  BUYS  Lettuce,  cauliflower,  carrots,  green  onions 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Potatoes.  Onions  (slightly  higher).    Cabbage  (ceiling). 

Root  vegetables,  winter  squash 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  -,lrti chokes 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Apples  (ceiling) 

IN  MODERilTE  SUPPLY  .irizona  grapefruit  (lower).     Texas  grapefruit  (ceiling)  • 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados  (higher).    Emperor  grapes  (fairly  reasonable. 

Cuban  pineapples  (season  over  soon)..    Florida . tangerines 
BEST  VEGET^LE  BUYS  Lettuce  and*  tomatoes 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Brussels  sprouts  (lower).    Cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower, 

celery,  beets,  turnips,  rutabagas  (reasonable),  Texas 
spinach,  local  Hubbard  squash  (slightly  higher) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Broccoli  (scarce  and  high).    Potatoes  (ceiling) 
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IN      THIS  ISSUE 

IF  YOU'RE  TALKING  ABOUT  MEAT, , , , » . ,  ..A  good  many  factors  have  added 

up  to  cause  the  present  meat 
shortage  across  the  country. 
Here  they  are,  listed  and  ex- 
plainedo . > and  it  really  isn't 
so  bad  after  all, 

.TH5  FAT.  AND  THE  LEAN.  ,  The  fats  are  rationed,  now,  but 

there  are  many  v/ays  to  conserve 
them,  stretch  them,  and  get  the 
most  from  every  drop.    And  don't' 
forget  to  remind  housewives  that 
salvaged  kitchen  fats  are  needed 
as' much  as  ever, 

MACIRONI  DANDY,  e  ,.  ....Supplies  of  macaroni  and  spaghetti 

and  the  other  semolina  products 
are  good  this  year.,, and  there  are 
'     ■  many  v/ays  to  prepare  them  as  meat 
stretchers,  ■ 

CHURN  ABOUT  ,  .There' s  less  butter  on  the  home- 
front,  now,  so  the  Arm.y  is  also 
getting  less  per  man... and  the 
supply  is  supplemented  with  un- 
rationed  spreads, 

WHAT'S  IN  A  BACw...  ,  The  supply  of  pulpwood  is  still 

slim,''  so  bve  must  continue  to  conserve 
'       '    paper  bags,         -  ' 


US  Department  cfAgricuHure 

Food  Distribulion  Mministralion 
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IF  YOU'RE  TALKING  ABOUT  MEAT 

The  lament  of  many  a  meat  shopper  these  past  days  has  been  "Is  that  all 
you  have?"    Wholesalers  and  butchers  aren't  very  happy  either  when  the  selection 
they  can  offer  narrows  down  to  cold  meats  and  weiners.    But  v/hy  this  shortage  of 
m.eat  across  the  country  and  particularly  in  the  East,  Northeast  and  California 
coastal  areas? 

There  are  two  outstanding  reasons. , .the  increased  take  by  the  military 
services  and  a  drop  in  meat  production. . .both  a  seasonal  decline  and  a  drop  in  the 
total  niunber  of  livestock  available. 

Arrny  talces  its  full  allocation  now 

Let's  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  increased  demands  of  the  armed' forces . , 
or  rather  the  full  talze  by  military  buyers.    Sometimes  in  the  past  year,  meat 
allocated  to  non-civilian  claimants  v;as  not  all  picked  up,  and  this  remainder  was 
released  to  civilians.    This  quarter,  from  January  through  March,  civilians  cannot 
expect  any  such  windfalls  or  surpluses  above  the  amount  of  meat  actually  allocated 
to  them..    The  army  now  needs  its.  full  .allocation.  .  To  assure  this,  there' is ^  100 
percent  set-aside  order  on  all  beef  slaughtered  in  f ederall\'"-inspected  plants. 
Nov;  this  doesn't  mean  the  military  buyers  are    taking  all  this  beef.    They  exe 
limited  to  buying  60  percent  of  all  choice,  good  and  coxmmercial  grades  of  beef  in 
these 'federal  plants.    But  civilians  aren't  getting  cl-^eir  AO  percent  until  the 
military  buying  j^s  completed,  and  this  sometimes  delay's  the  release  of  meat  a 
few  days.    Also  some  of  the  utility  grade  beef  which  civilians  used  to  get  is 
going  into  panned  meat  items  for  .the  armed  f  orces.  o  *  at  .pL-eaent  50  pex.cent  iTs. being 
used  for  canning  purposes. 

Peak  marketing  season  is  past 

As  for  the  drop  in  meat  production,  the  peak  season  for  marketing  and 
slaughtering  cattle  and  lam.b  is  in  September  and  October,    So  right  now  fewer 
cattle  are  marketed  for  distribution,  and  meat  held  in  storage  centers  didn't  move 
out  into  deficit  areas  before  more  strict  rati.oning  v;ent  into  effect;    There. 'v/as 
a  great  enough-  demand  locally  to  absorb  much  of  the  supply.    Now  that  85  percent 
of  our  meats,  are  back-  on  rationing,  supplies  mil  move  better  into  deficit  areas, 
but  it  takes  som.e  time  to  make  the  adjustments  all  down  the  line  and  for  shipping. 
As  for  pork... while  the  -spring  pig  crop  is  marketed  chiefly  in  December  and 
January,  the  crop  is  25  percent  smaller  this  season  than  it  was  during  the  same 
period  in  .19^4.  ..  -      ■  '  ..  '-■ 

Bad  weather  makes  a  difference,  too 

Another  factor  which  might  cause  a  temporary  shortage  of  meat  in  certain 
areas  is  bad  weather.    Bad  v/eather  for  just  a  couple  of  days  near  supply  centers 
ties  up  transportation,  and  deficit  area?  depending  on  .regula2--shipments'''ire' 
depleted  of  meat.    Because  of  these  military  and  supply  factors,  the  allocation 
of  meat  for  civilians  f9r  January  through  March  is  about  700  million  pounds  less 
than  the  amount  of  meat  eaten  during  October  to  Decem^ber.    This  m.eans  15  to  20  per- 
cent less  m.eat  per  person  for  the  current  thjree  months  than  was  consumed  during 
the  last  three  months  of  194i(,. 
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THE  FAT         THE  LEM 

Butter,  margarine,  lard,  shortening  and  salad  oils  are  rationed  because 
our  wartime  appetite  and  our  military  needs  outrun  the  supply. 

Though  these  fats  and  oils  are  shorter,  none  of  us  need  go  hungry  for  this 
energy  food.  Tell  your  listeners  that  though  they  can't  always  get  the  kind  they 
prefer,  fats  can  be  alternated,  measure  for  measure,  in  many  recipes.  And  as 
sources  of  energy''  the  different  cooking  fats  are  practically  interchangeable. ,  .one 
tablespoon  gives  100  calories.  Also  we  get  a  great  deal  of  fat  in  our  daily  food 
in  "invisible"  ways,.., in  milk,  cream,  fat  meat  and  oily  fish,  egg  yolks,  cheese, 
nuts,  nut  butters. even  avocados  and  olives. 

Besides  energy,  fats  give  the  diet  a  "staying  quality".    Fat  leaves  the 
stomach  more  slowly  than  other  kinds  of  foods  and  retards  the  digestion  of  foods 
when  used  in  combination  with  them.    Too  much  fat,  hov'/ever,  ma3^  result  in  undue 
slowness  of  digestion  and  in  digestive  upsets.    How  the  fat  is  used  in  cooking  alsi 
has  much  to  do  with  its  ease  of  digestion.    Too  much  heat  during  cooking  ¥dll  spoi' 
the  flavor  of  fats,.. and  foods  cooked  v/ith  them.    When  fat  reaches  the  smoking 
point,  it  is  breaking  do?;n  chemically  and  gives  off  fumes  that  irritate  the  nose 
and  throat.    Food  cooked  in  smoking  fat  is  harder  to  digest.    And  fats  that  have 
reached  the  smoking  point  get  rancid  more  quickly  if  they  are  saved  for  re-use. 

Don't  use  too  much  fat"  ' 

Another  point  for  broadcasters  to  stress  is  the  accurate  measuring  of  fat, , 
More  than  the  necessary  amount  can  result  in  greasy  gravies  and  sauces,  oily 
pastries,  poor  biscuits  and  fallen  cakes.    And  when  the  fat  is  used  as  a  seasoning 
for  vegetables,  add  it  just  before  the  vegetables  come  off  the  stove  or  after  they 
have  been  put  in  a  serving  dish.    This  way  the  cook  can  get  more  flavoring  effect 
from  less  fato     And  to  be  thrifty  with  salad  dressings,  add  them  at  the  last 
minute.., or  at  the  table  if  possible.    This  keeps  the  dressing  from  settling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  being  left  uneaten.    Flavorful  fats,  such  as  butter, 
are  least  abundant  of  all;  so  should  be  used  with  foods  where  flavor  vdll  count 
most. 

Storage  is  another  factor  to  consider.    The  best  Y/ay  to  keep  fats  is  in  a 
closely  covered  container,  in  a  dark  place  and  away  from  strongly  flavored  foods. 
Most  fats  need  to  be  cool,  although  some  cooking  fats  keep  well  at  room  temperature 
Also,  fats  saved  over  from  cooking  spoil  more  quickly  than  new  fat.    So  they  shoulc 
be  kept  cold  and  used  as  soon  as  possible. 

Remember  that  salvage  can  and  fill  it  often 

All  left-over  fat  can  be  saved  to  use  again  unless  too  strong  in  flavor  or 
scorched.    The  flavor  of  lamb,  mutton  and  other  such  fats  can  be  disguised  by  com- 
bining these  fats  with  onions  or  mixed  vegetables  or  hj  using  them  as  shortening  in 
the  crust  of  meat  pies  or  in  spice  cakes.      Any  fat  that  can't  be  used  as  a  spread 
or  in  cooking  should  be  strained  into  the  salvage  can  and  turned  in  at  the  butcher' 
counter.    The  war  in  the  Pacific  has  cut  off  an  important  source  of  our  fat  imports 
and  the  used  kitchen  fats  turned  in  by  American  homemakers  end  up  in  munitions 
or  other  Industrial  uses  so  important  to  the  v/ar  progr:im. 


MAG^ONI  DANDY 


Nov;  that  it's  time  to  get  out  the  recipes  for  meat-extenders  and  meat- 
alternate  dishes,  it's  good  to  know  that  macaroni,  spaghetti  and  noodles  are  on  the 
plentiful  foods  list.    These  wheat  products  have  been  a  number  one  meat  stretcher 
for  a  long  time. 

Most  people,  too,  are  surprised  to  learn  that  macaroni  and  spaghetti  cohtair 
as  much  as  thirteen  percent  protein.    So  v/hen  the^^e  macaroni  products  are  combined 
vath  cheese  or  eggs  or  ground  meat,  they  not  only  supply  a  lot  of  energy  but  they 
add  to  the  protein  of  the  dish. 

Spaghetti  and  macaroni  are  made  from  hard  varieties  of  wheat.     "Durum"  wheai 
used  for  our  choicest  macaroni  products,  was  introduced  into  this  country  about 
forty  years  ago  by  Mark  Carleton,  a  scientist  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Carleton  had  travelled  in  Russia,  and  because  he  was  a  breeder  of  wheat  he 
thought  that  the  hard  wheat  grown  on  the  Russian  plains  ..would  flourish  in  our 
Midv/est,    He  brought  some  of  this  hard  wheat  home  and  it'does  grow  well  on  our 
plains. 

Durum  wheat  is  particularly/  good  for  macaroni  products  because  of  its 
protein  content  and  color... it  gives  a  light  yellow  color  to  these  products.  .It's 
crushed  into  a  fine  granular  form  called  semolina  (sem-o-lean-a) .    Then  the'semolin 
is  mixed  v.'ith  water  and  kneaded  into  a  smooth  dough.    The  dough  is  forced  under 
pressure  through  holes  in  a  cylinder  v/hich  give  the  desired  shapes. .  .long  tubes 
of  macaroni,  fine  threads  of  vermicelli,  macaroni  shells  or  alphabet  letters. 

Noodles  can  be  made  of  semolina  or  ordinary  wheat  flour.    When  the  amount 
of  eggs  have  been  added  according  to  federal  regulations 3  noodles  are  called  "egg 
noodles".      <l  macaroni  or  spaghetti  dinner  can  be  v/ell-planned  and  nutritious. 
Broadcasters  vdll  want  to  point  out,  though,  that  these  foods  are  soft  textured, 
bland  in  flavor,  and  colorless.    Accompanying  foods  must  supply  the  missing  factors 
A  tossed  green  salad  v;ith  oil  dressing  adds  contrast  in  texture  and  color  to  the 
macaroni  dish.    The  dessert  at  this  meal  might  be  on  the  light  side... fresh  fruit 
or  sherbet. 


CHURN  ABOUT 

Fair  play  is  one  of  the  thinge  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  army  believe? 
in.    So  if  there's  to  be  less  butter,  on  the  homefront,  the  army  can  do  with  less 
too.    In  194-4  the  army  bought  almost  13  percent  of  all  the  butter  produced.  This 
year  the  army  intends  to  buy  only  a  little  over  12  percent  of  the  total  supply. 
With  increased,  personnel,  this  means  less  butter  per  G.I.    Each  man' s  daily 
quota  of  two  ounces  of  butter  has  been  cut  to  about  1  I/8  ounces  a  day.  Personnel 
overseas  will  get  even  less. 

But  the  Quartermaster  Corps  hastens  to  add  that  Joe  still  gets  a  good  share. 
As  co.mpensation,  the  army  has  increased  the  quantity  of  spreads ,  served  in  camps 
here  and  in  the  frontline  mobile  kitchens.    These  spreads  ship  well  and  the  pitch 
is  the  more  the  merrier  so  far  as  varieties  go. 

You  might  want  to  suggest  that  your  listeners  take  a  tip  from  the  array  and 
supplement  their  precious  butter  supply  -.Tith  a  variety  of  unrationed  spreads.  Two 
of  the  most  plentiful  are  citrus  marmalade  and  apple  bjutter.    Both  of  th^sa  .are  \' 
on  the  G.I.  bill  of  fare^  .         \. ,  •  . 
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DIVIDI-NG  A. ■BILLION       ■  • 

lou'vs  read  about  ths  all-time  record- wheat  crop  in  I94A. . .but  .how -about 
considering  this  crop  from  a.di-^/ision  and  use  point  of  viev;? 

To  begin  with  ouj-  f  armers. , .  they  reaped  over  a  billion  bushels  of  v:heat 
last  :/ear.    Right  no".'  a  considerable  portion  of  this  crop  is  stored  in  bins  on  the 
farms,  in  terninal  v/ajrehouses,  in  ilo'ar  mills  and  in  grain  elevators.    In  some 
areas  where  the  crop  exceeded  local  regular  storage  space,  some  v/heat  is  stored 
in  temporary  steel  and  wood,  bins  until  it  can  be  moved  to  market. 

About  530  million  bushels  of  ^'heat  trill  be  used  as  food  in  this  country. 
This  is  about  the  same  as  the  domestic  demand  in  the  previous  year.  Eighty 
million  bushels  or  so  are  needed  for  seed.    We'll  probably  export  about  100  million 
bushels.    Then  another  230  millxon  bushels  will  go  for  livestock  feed,  and  70 
million  bushels  v.n  11  be  used  to  r:ake  industrieJ.  alcohol  needed  in  the  manufacture 
o-f  synthetic  rubber  and  munitions. 

The  rem.ainder,  elus  "hat  we  had  in  reserve  before  the  fall  harvest,  will 
leave  a  carry-over  figure,  of  about  4.00  million  bushels... a  much  smaller  carry-over 
than  in  July  194.2  and  4-3,  but  somev:hat  larger  than  in  July  1944. 

Ko  ^.-heatless  days  this  time 

This  supply  of  wheat  means  that  bread  and  cereals  -.^ill  be  plentiful  for 
Amar-ic^rls  trji^.cughout  1945.    During  the  first  World  17ar.,.in  1918, .  .homemakers 
were  urgad  ;to  have  two-  wheatless  days  a  week  and  one  wheatless  meal  each  day, 
Ais.o..in-  1913,  regulations  wore  issued  forbidding  the  sale  of  wheat  flour  to  ?ji 
individual  cons-umer  without  an  equal  amoujit  of  wheat  flour  substitutes. .,  such  as 
corrjTieal,  corn. grits-,  oatmeal  or  rice, 

■  If  your  lj.s-t&ners,  like  their  cereal  in  breakfast  food  style,  they  might"  be 
interested  to  -  kno7L  that,  about  5  percent  of  the  yearly  w^heat.  crop  is  used  for  cereal 
breakfast,  foods* -.  'While  the  grain  outlook  is  favorable,  the  cereal  industry  does 
face  problems  of  paper  container  supplies  and  sugar  supplies, also  the  problems 
of  labor  and  shipping  common  to  all  manuf actijrers. 

Cereal  manufacturers  at  present  receive  60  percent  of  the  sugar  they  used  in 
194-1  for ;  their  products.    This  hasn't  been  cut  for  1945,  but  cereal  use  has  in- 
creased, -  so  manufacturers  m.ust  stretch  their  sugar  supply.    Similar  quota  restric- 
tions stand  on  containers.    The  amount  of  container  board  a ' manufacturer  gets  is 
100  percent  of  .the  amount  used  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  ye-ar  in  194-2, 
So  again  expanding  •cereal  use  means  that  paper  -supplies  v/ill  continue  short, 

America  at  peace  gets  aoproximately  one-third  of  its  entire  protein  supply 
from  grain  foods.    And  this  protein  b.:comes  highly  effective  in  combination  with 
such  foods  as.  milk,  eggs^. -meat.,  fish  or  cheese,,    "flhole  wheat  and  enriched  bread  ana 
cereals  .also  contribute-  a  worthwhile  share  of  the  B  vitamins. 


FOOD  NOTES  FROI.^  ISth  GENTUHI  ??RITINGS 

GARLIC. .The  romans  gave  garlic  to  their  laborers  to  strengthen  them,  and  to 
their  soldiers,  since  they  belived  that  garlic  made  them  more 
courageous.    Th-33?-  also  fed  g-rlic  to  their  game-cocks,  previous  to 
fighting  them. 
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CANDY  ON  THE  "LaPW 

Our  bo3'-s  and  girls  in  the  armed  forces  like  their  candy.  ..and  they're 
getting  their  supply  in  many  forms  at  various  supply  centers.    In  addition  to  army 
rations,  many  of  which  contain  candy,  members  of  the  armed  services  buy  large 
quantities  of  confectionery  products  through  PX's,  ship  services  stores  and  similar 
agencies.    So  that  there'll  be  an  adequate  stock  in  these  places,  the  War  Food 
Administration  requires  confectionerj'-  manufacturers  to  set  aside  50  percent  of 
their  monthly  production,    From  this  reserve  the  various  services  make  purchases 
to  keep  the  overseas  and  domestic  military  outlets  supplied. 

Allied  fighters  in  the  South  Pacific  get  the  major  part  of  the  candy  made 
oy  one  of  the  pineapple  companies  in  Honolulu.    Here's  the  reason  why  this  company 
...u'hich  never  had  made  candy,.,went  into  the  business. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  'n&t,  shipping  was  extremely  scarce.    It  y;as  deemed 
an  extravagant  use  of  available  freight  space  to  transport  sugar  from  Havraii  to 
the  Tiainland  and  have  it  returned  to  the  Pacific  theatre  in  the  form  of  candy. 
To  assure  candy  bars  for  the  South  Pacific  forces  and  to  eliminate  cross-hauling, 
it  was  recommended  that  Hawaiian  sugar  be  manufactured  into  candy  nearer  the  front 
lines.    This  pineapple'  plant  in  Honolulu  offered  its  help  to  the  army.    It  had  most 
of  the  machiner;^  and  adequate  sugar,  so  was  given  the  job.    One  of  the  popular 
confections  it  is  nov;  making  is  a  chocolate-coated  peanut  bar.    The  Spanish-type 
peanuts  used  in  the  bar  are  shipped  from  Texas  to  Honolulu, 


?fHAT'S  IN  A  BAG 

Paper,  like  hundreds  of  other  American-made  items,  is  doing  its  part  to 
?dn  the  war.    But  we  wonder  if  your  listeners  ever  considered  paper  as  a  crop 
that  is  harvested  from  the  soil.    The  crop,  of  course,  is  pulpwood  from  which 
miost  paper  is  made.    The  actual  cutting  of  pulpwood  in  the  forest  involves  plenty 
of  hard  work.    Today  a  large  amount  of  such  wood  is  being  produced  by  older  men 

and  boys  not  of  draft  age  and  in  many  instances  by  patriotic  women,  too. 

Furthermore,  trucks  are  needed  to  haul  the  wood  to  the  paper  mills  v/here  it  can  be 
converted  into  paper  products,  and  trucks  require  tires,  gasoline,  and  oil  in 
addition  to  drivers.    All  this  has  resulted  in  a  decided  drop  in  the  pulpwood 
stocks  throughout  the  country  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  our  national  paper 
supply'. 

Homemakers  can  help  conserve  Kraft  bags 

Next  to  gun  cotton    or  cellulose,  kraft    or  heavy  brown  paper,  ranks  high 
ariong  our  war  production  needs.    And  that's  where  homemakers  come  into  the  picture, 
Kraft,  or  linerboard  is  used  in  packaging  food,  munitions,  and  some  weapons  for 
shipment  overseas.    Kraft  is  also  used  here  at  home  to  make  -  yes,  you've  guessed 
it  —  paper  bags.    But  there  isn't  enough  kraft  for  corrugated  boxes,  and  paper 
bags  at  the  Sr?jne  time.    So  —  the  situation  calls  for  conservation  on  the  part  of 
Am.erican' s  home  front  army.    Instead  of  throwing  those  extra  paper  bags  av/ay,  save 
them  and  take  enough  of  them  with  you,  the  next  tim^e  you  go  to  the  grocers  V  to 
hold  your  purchases.    This  economy  action  will  conserve  the  storekeeper's  slender 
supply,  and  help  reduce  the  drain  of  much  needed  kraft  from  war  shipping  and  indus- 
try. 
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HONEY  SUPPLIES ^  GOING 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  185  million  pounds  of  honey.  ..the  19-4^  crop, 
has  physically  and  literally  flown  the  "comb". 

The 'Office  of  Marketing  Sei'vices  .in  the  War  Food  Administration  states  thai 
only  a  small  percentage  of  19^4-  honey  remains  in  the  hands  of  producers.  This 
amount  will  probably  be  sold  directly  to"  housewives  and  neighborhood  stores... 
instead  of  through  commercial  packers.    In  fact,  much  of  our  domestic  honey  has 
been  sold  directly  by  beekeepers  to  consumers  because  of  the  more  favorable  retail 
price  for  honey* 

Though  the  beekeepers  have  sold  most  of  their  holdings,  this  doesn't  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  honey  available  during  the  rest  of  the  winter  and  the  spring 
months.    Under  present  conditions,  the  honey  packers  who  supply  retailers  bought 
their  supplies  early  in  the  season  and  many  of  them  have  considerable  stocks  on 
hand.    Also,  som-e  honey  is  being  imported  from  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  area  and 
Central  and  South  America  to  extend  this  supply. 

So  broadcasters  who  are  recommending  the  use  of  honey  as  a  "sugar  saver" 
will  want  to  check  on  local  supplies.  •  The  amount  in  your  area  will  depend  on  how.' 
much  retailers  and  beekeepers  have  on  hand,  , 

"TAKE  CARE"  LEAFLETS  '  .  " 

Metals,  machines  and  labor  that  used  to  make  civilian  goods  are  now  devoted 
to  the  production  of  war  weapons.    That  after-Victory-day,  when  full  production 
again  begins  for  electrical  irons,  vacuum  cleaners  and  other  household  equipment 
can  not  yet  be  marked  on  the  calendar.    So  it's  up  to  the  folks  at  home  to  make  ■., 
that  precious  equipment  last,  '  '  .  ; 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  prepared 
a  series  of  leaflets  on  the  proper  care  of  household  equipment.    One  of  these 
leaflets  tells  how  to  clean  and  oil  and  get  the  maximum  use  from  vacuum 
cleaners  and  carpet  sweepers.    Another  leaflet  gives  advice  on  making  , 
electric  cords  last  longer.    Still  another  gives  pointers  on  how  to  protect  and 
repair  household  rubber  articles. , .such  as  galoshes,  garden  hose,  hot  water  bottle, 
etc. 

If  you  want  to  incorporate  statements  from  these  leaflets  in  your  broadcasti 
just  write  the  regional  office  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  821  Market  Street, 
Room  700,  San  Francisco  3>  California  for  your  free  copy  of  all  or  any  one  of  the 
leaflets.    Order  the  publica:tions  by  number  and  title:    "Take  Care  of  Household 
Rubber",     No.  AWI-75  "Take  Care  of  Vacuum  Cleaners  and  Carpet  Sweepers",  AWI-19; 
"How  to  Make  Your  Electric  Cords  Last  Longer",  AWI-20. 

You  may  want  to  recommend  these  folders  to  your  listeners, ■ but  tell  .them 
to  write  the  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ?fashington  25, 
D.  C.  as  our  regional  office  supply  is  limited.  '  iv' 


FRUIT  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 
PINEAPPLE, .^.Botanioally,  the  pineapple  is  a  berry. , .native  to  South  America, 

this  fruit  was  unknown  to  Europeans  until  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

BANANA  The  banana  is  also  a  berry, ..it  once  grew  in  a  larger  territory 

than  it  does  noTgj,.  having  aioved,  as  th(=>  world  grew  £>o,lder,  tc  tha 
tropipsi. 
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MARKET  PMORAJjIA'  •  -  ■ 

Los  Angeles,.    ,  '  ' 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  — .Oranges  .and  grapefruit  (slightly  lowe-r,),  :„  .  ..  . 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY—  Apples.  "Xemons  "(ceiling) .    Winter  ,Neli.s  nears,  .  Av.ocados 

.  .    *       (high).       .. . ,        ■ :  :  .  v 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ^-Tangerines,  (best  at  ceiling).    Persimmons..,,, .GpapQ.#.  (from 

;  •  storage  -  fairly  high)    ,    '.  '  '  .7  [ . 

BE^:T  VEGETABLE  BUYS  —Carrots,  lettuce,  banana ' squash  '    "  ' 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Yellow  onions,  peas,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  ce'lery, 

■  ;  .    ,  Yellow  chili  peppers  (lower).    Bunched  vegetables.  ,Spinac 

(rather  high) ..    Rutabagas,  cabbage.    Broccoli  (lower).  .> 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY — ;  —.  Potatoes  (ceiling).    White  onions,  cucumbers.,,  lima  beans, 

snap  beans,  Italian  and  white  summer  squash.  Brussels' 
sprouts  (high)  ,.  . 

San  Francisco  ■ . 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS^  Oranges  and  grapefruit 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY-  Apples  (ceiling).    Avocados  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUTS  Broccoli,  bunched  vegetables,  banana  squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Artichokes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Potatoes 


Portland  . 

Oranges  and  Grapefruit 
Apples  .  . 

Grapes  (high) 

Lettuce;  cabbage  and  tomatoes,  spinach'  ■  . 

Onions,  cauliflower,  celery,  sweet. potatoes,  winter  squas? 
root  vegetable^.  No.  2  grade  potatoes  and  culls,  bunched 
vegetables  .  ,  ; 

Artichokes,  Brussels  sprouts,  eggplant,  peppers,  peas, 
No.l  potatoes  .      ■  ■     , . 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  ■  Lemons  (slightly  below  ■  ceiling)  .    Large  and  small  si'^e 

oranges ( considerably  belo^w  ceiling).    Medium  size  oranges 
(slightly  below  peiling)    ■■  . 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY--  Apples  (full  ceiling).    Arizona  grapefruit  (lower  than 

Texas),    Texas  grapefruit  ,       1„  -  .  , 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados  and  grapes  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  California  lettuce  (quality  good  -  prices  low).    Mexican  ;„ 

tomatoes,  cabbage  ■  ;  ;; 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Carrots,  caulif lov;er,  onions,  Texas ■  s pi na,ch,  v/inter  squash 

Sweet  potatoes  (ceiling).    Beets,  carrots,  rutabagas, 

turnips 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY—  ——Artichokes,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cucunjbers, ,  .peppers.,.  j)ot.ato. 

Cg.lifornia  peas.    Zucchini  squash  (very  high) 


BEST  FRUIT  BUY  

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY- 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS- 
IN  MODERATE '  SUPPLY- 


IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  — 


A  Service'  '  '  .'  - 

To  Directors  of  Women' s  Radio  Progrsjns 


Radio  Round'up 


onfood... 


Sari  Franciscoj-  Calif, 
February  3?  194-$ 


IN      THIS  .  ISSUE 


FORE  AND-  AFT- 


APPLE  "ANY"  DAYS- 


-Through  the  help  of  the  WA'  s  Industrial 
Feeding  specialists,  many  factories  in 
America  have  set"  up' plant  cafeterias.,... 
here's  an  example  "of  what  has  been  done 
in  a  Perjisylvania  concern. 

-Winter  days  are  apple  days... and  there 
are  so  many  wsys  in  which  they  can  be 
served  -  from  raw,  all  the  way  down  to 
fried,  .  .Here  are  some  notes  on  the  sup- 
ply, various  uses,  and  varieties  available. 


CEREAL  STANDBY - 


GREASED  ACTION- 


HEAVE-HOE- 


-Oatmeal  is  in  good  supply  all  over  the 
countr^^j  and  vdll  continue  to  be  a  family 
favorite  served  for  breakfast,  in  cookieS:, 
as  a  meat-extender  in  meat  loaves,  and  ■ 
baked  in  puddings  for- desserts. ' 

-Salvaged  kitchen  fats  are  still  vitally 
needed,  and  v;ill'  be  needed  until  the  v;ar 
with  Japan  is  'ended-.    Fats  that  can  be 
used  again  'in  the  kitchen  should  be  kept 
in  the  ice  box.,,. the  dirty  waste  fat 
should  be  kept  in  a  convenient  place  in 
the  kitchen  and  turned  into  the  butcher      ;:  , 
regularly, 

-Yes,  it's  back"  tb  the  -Victory  Gardens  for 
America  again  this  year... it's  fun, ,, it's 
healthy. ,, and  America  needs  plenty  of  gardens 
in  'Z^5.  ■  :     ^  . 
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Many  factories  throughout  the  country  have  availed  themselves  of  the  War 
Food  Administration's  technical  advice  on  setting  up  plant  cafeterias.    And  the 
results  really  read  like  a  before  and  after  story.    For  instance,  there's  one 
factory  in  the  farm  section  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  workers  can  apples  for 
pies  and  make  vinegar  and  apple  butter.    Up  until  this  month,  the  only  lunchroom 
the  workers  in  this  factory  had  was  a  big  room  with  old  long  wooden  tables  and 
benches.    At  one  end  of  the  room  a  little  cooking  could  be  done  over  a  small  oil 
stove  with  a  tiny  portable  oven.    The  farm  women,  who  constitute  90  percent  of 
all  the  employees,  had  to  bring  their  lunches  every  day.    And  since  their  working 
day  begins  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  had  to  pack  lunches  for  themselves 
while  it  7;as  still  dark.    No  milk  was  available  at  the  lunchroom  as  there  was 
no  v;ay  to  keep  it  cold. 

The  "after"  part  of  this  story  came  just  recently.    This  whole  factory  is 
moving  into  a  new  building  right  across  the  way  from  the  old  one.    The  cafeteria 
and  kitchen  weren't  overlooked  in  the  plans.    The  management  called  on  the  War 
Food  Administration's  industrial  feeding  specialists  to  help  plan  a  modern  kitchen 
V7ith  electrical  equipment  and  recommend  menus.    The  workers  will  be  able  to  buy 
hot  nutritious  lunches  every  day  at  a  lov;  cost.    They  will  eat  them  at  tables-for- 
four  in  a  colorful  restful  cafeteria.    The  women  are  as  thrilled  with  the  prospect 
of  these  hot  meals  as  they  are  happy  to  help  out  at  the  plant. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  many  plants 
all  over  the  United  States,.., a  chance  for  v/orkers  to  secure  the  balanced  meals 
needed  for  health  and  vigor. 


APPLE  "AI^"  DAIS 

Dead-of-vdnter  days  call  for  warm  apple  dishes  as  well  as  rav/  apples  to 
crunch  by  the  fire  while  the  vand  roars  down  the  chimney.    Why  not  suggest  to 
your  listeners  such  combinations  as  apples  scalloped  with  sv/eet  potatoes,  fried 
apples  with  pork  sausage,  apple  stuffing  with  Inw-point  spareribs,  applesauce 
with  gingerbread  (it  takes  less  sugar  than  almost  any  other  cake.) 

The  East  produces  Wlnesaps,  Delicious,  Albermarle  pippins,  I.lclntoshes, 
Baldv/ins,  York  Imperials,  Northern  Spies,  Stayman  Winesaps,  and  Rome  Beauties. 
Eastern  varieties  travel  to  market  as  far  West  as  St.  Louis.    This  year  the  vanter 
apples  found  in  fruit  bins  and  stands  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  smaller  sized 
than  usual  but  in  good  supply. 

The  NorthT/est  gives  "ug -Finesaps,  Delicious,  Yellow  Newtons,  and  Rome  Beautie 
shipping  them  nation-wide.    vThile  apples  of  the  v;estern  crop  this  year  are  excellen 
in  size  and  quality,  civilians  v/ill  not  benefit  one  hundred  percent.    A  new  War 
Food  Order  calls  for  all  Winesaps, 'Delicious,  and  Yellow  Newtons  in  Tashington  and 
Oregon  to  be  set  aside  for  the  armed  services.    As  a  result  about  4-0  percent  of 
extra  fancy  and  fancy  grades  7;ill  go  to  our'  fighting  men  and  women.    The  balance 
will  be  released  for' civilians. 

Of  the  varieties  on  the  market,  "Rome  Beauties"  are  for  cooking  only... 
"Delicious"  strictly  for  eating  out-of-hand  or  raw  in  fruit  cups  and  salads.  Any 
of  the  rest  are  good  for  all-purpose  serving.    Total  commercial  production  of 
winter  apples  amounted  to  approximately  101  million  bushels.    Of  these,  Delicious 
led  with  22  million. ,  .Winesaps  and  Llclntoahes  f  ollovjed  with  15  and  11  million 
respectively. 
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CEREAL  STANDBY 

We  don't  know  for  sure  where  the  . wild  oat  .originated,  but  oats  have  long 
been  associated  with  Scotland', '  "They  v/ere  eaten  there  even  before  the  invasion 
of  Britain  bj  the  Romans,    And  from  a  national  dish  in  Scotland,,  oatmeal  has  gone 
around  the  world.    Today,  oatmeal  is  a  standby  cereal  in  American  homes.    Nor  is 
it  preferred  sectionally  since  about  92  out  of  every  100  grocery  stores  in  the 
couAtry  stock  it.    If  there  is  any  section  where  the  demand  falls  a  little  off 
the  average,  it  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Right  no'ff  oatmeal  is  one  of  our  plentiful  foods.    The  oat  harvest  in  1944- 
?ras  well  over  a  billion  bushels.    That  puts  oats  second  to  corn  in  our  cereal 
crop  volume. . .vdth  wheat  in  third  place.    Unlike  wheat  though,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  oat  crop  is  used  as  human  food... less  than  U  percent.  About 
530,  million  bushels  of  virheat  are  used  as  food  in  this  country.    In  contrast,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  cereal  industry  report  that  only  51  million  bushels  of  oats 
will  be  used  to  process  oatmeal. .the  food  form  for  oats.    Each  bushel  of  oats 
yields  only  about  13  and  a  half  pounds  of  finished  product.    But  the  resulting 
688  million  pounds  of  oatmeal  mean  nearly  5  pounds  for  every  American.    The  remair. 
ing  portion  left  from  the  million  of  oatmeal  plus  the  rest  of  the  oat  crop  is 
used  primarily  for  livestock  feed. 

Oatmeal  is  a  whole  grain  cereal 

In  milling  oats,  orilj  the  fibrous  hull  and  adhering  portions  are  removed ^ 
the  germ  and  other  high-vitamin  and  mineral-rich  portions  are  left.    Thus,  oatmeal 
ranks  nutritionally  as  a  whole  grain  cereal  rather  than  as  a  highly  milled  product 
Oatmeal  is  considered  richer  than  vi^hole  wheat  in  thiamine  and  is  a  good  source  of 
iron.    Oatmeal,  like  other  foods  in  the  cereal  class,  is  an  important  source  of 
energy,  valuable  for  its  abundance,  economy,  ease  of  digestion  and  bland  flavor. 
Oatmeal  is  also  an  important  source  of  protein.    And  ?;hen  cereals  are  combined  wit 
a  little  milk,  meat  or  eggs,  the  diet  is  provided  \vith  good  quality  protein. 

Oatmeal  adds  variety  to  the  breakfast  cereals.  Right  now,  too,  it  has  specia 
value  as  a  "meat  extender"  because  it  can  be  used  in  meat  loaves,  patties  and  cro- 
quettes. Oatmeal  also  has  a  place  as  a  dessert, .a  s  an  ingredient  in,  cookies  and 
in  baked  puddings  with  fresh  or  dried  fruits  and  nuts. 

'  ^^fSATHElTlS  SOUPY 

■  :  .    In  menu  arithmetic,  nippy  weather,  plus  little  meat  add  up  to  hearty  soups. 
You  may  want  to  suggest  to  your  listeners  fish  chowders,  chile,  bean  or  pea  soups 
with  accent  on  the  peas.    Whole  and  split-peas  are  plentiful  and  well  distributed 
to  markets  over  the  nation.    White  dry  beans,  while  a  bit  on  the  light  side,  will 
appear  on  grocers'  shelves  more  often  than  not, shortages  are  likely  to  be  tempor- 
ary.   Pinto  beans  are  on  the  plentiful  list  in  some  parts  of  the  country-^especial 
in  the  Southwest  and  other  regions  where  thej'-'re  popular.    Lentils  and  black  beans 
come  to  us  from  South  of  the  Border,  and  since  shipping  space  iS'  scarce  so  are 
these  beans  in  some  northern  markets.    But  whenever  your  listeners  can  get  them, 
they'll  find  either  lentils  or  black  beans  make  luscious  soups  : — -  particularly 
appetizing  T^hen  served  with  a  bright  corae-on-touch  —  like  a  slice  of  lemon  or  har 
cooked  egg,  •      . .       :  - 


SEEDS  WITH-  BREEDING 

When  the  farmer  or  Victory  gardener  selects  a  package  of  beet  seeds  at  the 
store,  he  knows  that  the  crop  from  then  will  ce  beets  net  carrots. 

This  faith  in  the  purchase  of  correctly  labeled  seeds  is  the  outgro7jth  of  a 
seed  laT/  passed  by  Congress  in  1912  and  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    This  first  act  only  regulated  imported  seeds.    In  1926,  an  amendmeni 
was  added  forbidding  false  advertising  or  labeling  on  seeds  shipped  from  one  statt 
to  another. 

Then  the  Federal  Seed  Act  of  1939  required  that  all  vegetable  seeds  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  had  to  be  labeled  as  to  exact  variety/.    This  Federal  Seed 
Let  is  primarily  a  truth-in- labeling  la'7|  so  staJidards  of  germination  were  also 
set  up.    If  the  number  of  vegetable  seeds  that  will  germinate  is  below  the  standar 
reruired,  the  seeds  must  be  marked  with  the  v/ords,  "below  standard". 

Part  of  the  same  lav;  passed  in  1939>  requires  field  seeds,  such  as  clover, 
alfalfa,  corn,  etc.  to  be  labeled  to  show  their  quality.    This  stress  on  variety 
and  quality  for  field  seeds  is  important  because  the  fexmer  can  then  pick  the  seed 
best  adapted  to  the  climate  ejid  soil  conditions  of  his  locality. 

States  have  seed  la-.^s,  too. 

While  the  Federal  Seed  Act  applies  only  to  seed  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce, many  states  have  made  their  orm  seed  lavs  to  conform  with  the  federal  law. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year,  ^6  states  cooperated  with  the.  federal  goverrjnent  to  make 
their  seed  inspections  tie  in  v/ith  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act. 

.   The  first  tim.e  interstate  seed  shippers  do  not,  comply,  with  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  they  receive  a  wrxning.    If  they  repeat  the  violation,  the  War  Food  Adrainistr: 
tion  may  recommend  prosecution  to  the  United  States  Attorney.    Another  protective 
feature  of  the  law  is  that  seed  m.ay  be  removed  from  the  market  if  it  is  ui'fit  for 
planting. 


»._j._t^  .  — -      ^  \J  J.  —  ^  > 


There's  not  m^uch  glrmour  associated -with  "saving  used  cooking  fats.    But  it 
might  ease  the  mionotonj*  of  this  household  task  to  know  that  salvaged  fat  can  be 
converted  into  necesscjry  military  medicines.    There  is  tannic  acid  used  in  the 
treatm.ent  of  powder  and  gasoline  burns,  insulins  used  in  the  treatment  of  shock, 
vaccines,  antiseptics  and  ointments. 

The  need  for  salvaging  fat  vrill  continue  to  be'. important  until  the  conclusioi: 
of  th^  wej:  with  Japan  because  it  is  .from  areas  held  by  Japan,  not  Germ.any,  that  a 
good  percentage  of  our  inedible  fats  and  oils  once  came. 

The  .stove  top  is  a  good  olaoe  for  the  salvage  can 

The  salvaged  fat  turned  in  to  the  butcher  need  not  be  the  clean  type  that  car 
be  used  again  as  a  seasoning  or  for  frying.    Keep  fat  that  is  going  to  be  reused 
in  a  container  in  the  refrigerator,    Kava  another  container  for  dark'  or  other  un- 
iv-^abla  fats  in  some  handy  place  in  the  kitchen* 
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BE  SAUCE-Y  WITH  TOFGUE 

Mild  tongue  needs  a  bit  of  sauce.    All  tongue  meat,  whether  veal,  lamb,  beef 
or  pork  has  a  delicate  flavor  that  goes  well  with  raisin,  horseradish,  sweet  mus- 
tc.rd,  mushroom  or  mint  sauce... with  sweet  pepper  relish,  mustard  pickle,  or  any 
tart  jelly. 

Most  meat  counters  are  displaying- ration-free  tongue  these  days.,. .  fresh, 
cured  and  smoked.    And  pre-cooked  or  pickled  tongue,  also  ration  free,  in  tin  or 
.glass  is  on  many  grocery  shelves,    '"hen  you  give  your  listeners  recipes,   for  this 
variety  meat,  you'll  want  to  stress  the  difference  in  preparation.    Fresh  ton.gue 
should  be  si.mmered  for  about  three  or  four  houi's,  then  skinned  and  sliced.  And 
part  of  the  cooking  water  can  be  used  in  making  a  grrvy  or  mushroom  sauce  for  the 
meat.    If  the  tongue  is  sm.oked,  soak  it  overnight.    Then  cover  it  with  fresh  vrnter 
and  bring  to  the  boiling  point.    Discard  this  v.'ater  and  repeat  several  times  if  th? 
v/ater  tastes  very  salty.    Whe.n  you're  ready  to  cook  the  tongue,  add  fresh  water  ox^i 
cool:  slowly  until  the  tongue  is  tender. 

As  for  the  supply. . .retail  markets  in  places  close  to  packing  plant  centers 
are  likely  to  have  more  of  this  variety  meat  than  distant  regions.    There's  no 
set-aside  order  on  tongues,  reserving  them  for  the  arm.ed  services,  but  cooked  ton- 
gues-are popular  with  our  fighting  men  and  vromen  and  goodly  amounts  go  to  them. 
Jellied  tongue,  tongue  loaf  and  other  spiced  form.s  ship  well  and  stand  in  high 
favor  with  our  Allies, 


,     KEAVE  HOE 

Here  are  some  facts  that  point  up  the  need  for  continuing  Victory  gardens. 
Military  and  lend-lease  requirem.ents  will  siphon  off  one-^-half  of  the  canned  fruits, 
somewhat  less  than  balf  of  the  dried  fruits^  one-third  of  the  canned  vegetables 
and  practically  all  the  dehydrated  veget-ablos  from  the  194.4.-4-5  pack. 

Since  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  suitable  for  overseas  shipment  undei 
war  conditions,  we  have  to  send  canned  and  dried  products.    So  civilians  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  more  on  fresh,  frozen  and  home-canned  products  as  long  as  military 
and  lend-lease  requirements  are  high. 

And  that  record  set  by  Victory  gardeners  in  1944  is  worth  repeating.  There 
were  an  estimated  18  and  a  half  million  ruj*al  and  subuxban  gardens  last  year. 
Y^h-at's  more,  home  canners  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  civilian  supply  o^ 
canned  vegetables,  and  tv/o-thirds  of  the  canned  fruits.     In  nearly  25  million  houss 
ho.lds  there  v;as  some  canning  done  with  a  total  output  of  well  over  3  billion  quarti 
of  home  preser^d  food. 


PLENTIFUL  PEARS 


For  the  winter  fruit  bowl,  why  not  suggO'St  pecJ'S?' Pears  are  plentiful  and  cheaper 
this  year  than  they  vjere  last.    The  number  in  storage  on  December  first  hit  an 
all-time  high,  and  while  the  supply  has  since  dv.dndled  there'll  be  pears  on  the  mar 
ket  until  May,    Our  winter  crop  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  West  Coast — Y/ashingt 
ton,  Oregon,  and  California.    Varieties  include  Bosc,  Winter  Nelis,  /dijous,  and  so?) 
Cornice,,. a  large  speciality  pear,  usually  eaten  with  a  spoon.    The  War  Food  Admini*- 
stration  has  no  sot-aside  order  on  pears,  since  there  are  enough  to  assure  the 
armed  services  of  their  just  share  and  leave  plenty  for  civilians.    In  normal  time.' 
we  exported  many  of  the  Winter  Nelis  variety  to  European  countries,  but  shipping 
space  now  demands  more  precious  cargo,    l^ha't  pears  leave  the  country  now  usually  g? 
ta  naval  ships. 
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BAGS  FULL  0?  B^GS 

The  17ar  Food  Administration  is  asking  housevdves  to  conserve  those  heaTj 
broT/n  paper  bags  that  fproceries  co.ne  in... the  grocer  must  have  help  in  malving 
his  small  ration  stretch  to  all  his  customers.    So  it's  a  good  idea  to  remove 
the  grcceriesj  fold  the  bag  in  its  original  creases,  and  save  it  in  a  convenient 
place, ..perhaps  in  another  bag  tacked  to  a  cupboard  door,    "^aen  it  comes  tise  to 
go  to  the  grocery  store  again,  take  a  bag  or  t^vo  from  the  supply,  have  the 
grocery  fill  it  up  'i^ith  groceries  again.  ...as  ir.any  times  as  possible.    A  good 
broT'/n  paper,  or  kraft  bag,  should  be  good  for  from  6  to  9  trips  to  the  store.,., 
if  no  ds-T-p  packages  ruin  the  paper. 

Textile  bags  are  scarce,  too^ 

The  "7ar  Food  Adjnin5.stration  is  also  asking  farmers  to  help  prevent  a 
shortage  of  textile  bags.    There  won't  be  enough  new  ones  in  194-5  to  meet  our  es- 
sential needs,  so  it  -/ill  be  necessajry  to  save  and  re-use  as  many  of  the  old  bags 
as  possible.    The  1F4  requests  that  farmers  sell  any  bags  they  don't  nesd  to  local 
used-bag  dealers. 

All  farmers  buy  things  in  bags; ... .feed,  fertilizer,  seed,  flour,  etc. 
Many  farmers  use  bags  in  marketing  their  potatoes,  beans  and  peas|  rice,  peanuts, 
seeds,  wheat,  barley  and  oats.    Many  other  farm  crcps,  made  into  such  finished 
products  as  flour,  sugar-  livestock  feeds,  so^'a  products  and  cereals,  go  to  m.arket 
in  bags. 

Also,  farmers  use  large  amounts  of  textile  bags  as  picking  sacks  for 
cotton  and  fruit.    They  use  textiles  for  irrigation  canvas,  harvester  aprons, 
tobacco  covers  and  vegetable  seedbed  covers. 

But  textiles  for  almost  all  purposes  are  short,  so  we  must  conserve  ^hat 
we  have,  and  store  it  properly.    Textile  bags  should  be  opened  carefully,  and 
KE^TER  cut.    They  should  be  emptied  thoroughly,  and  spread  out  in  a  place  '.There 
they  rdll  be  protected  from  v;eather  and  rodents,  before  being  sold  to  the  local 
used-bag  dealer. 


Farmers  r/ho  need  bags  to  market  their  crops  are'  urged  to  make  arrangements 
novr  to  get  and  use  more  secondhand  bags  than  they  did  in  the  past.    Many  business 
concerns,  including  cooperatives,  have  carried  on  bag-conservation  programs,  and 
they  are  being  asked  to  save  even  more  bags  non.    The  main  thing  to  remember  is 
for  farmers  and  others  who  use  or  receive  textile  bags,  is  to  take  care  of  those 
bags',  make  them  last,,  and  keep  then  in  use. 


FRUIT  FRGI^  FAR  AIT)  NEAR 


APPLES...,,...  Tb-roughout  the  ages,  many  m^.ahs  have  been  built  around  the 

apple.  In  one  set  of  legends  from  the  East,  a  serpent  guards 
the  apple  tree.  In  othor  tales,  a  dragon  v/atches  the  apples 
of  immortality  hanging  on  the  sacred  tree.  In  still  other 
stories,  apples  vrere  the  property  of  Iduji,  Goddess  of  LmjBor- 
tality,  ^ho  kept  them  shut  in  a  box.  Ulien  the. gods  felt-agS 
creeping  up  on  them,  thsy  only  had  to  ask  for  a  taste  of  the 
magic  ap;,l3s  to  rene?/  their  youth,  ■; 
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THE  AROMA  IS  CAPTURED 

Chemists  at  the  Dep?.rtment  of  Agriculture's  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  in  Philadelphia  have  learned  ho^v  to  concentrate  the  volatile  con- 
stituents of  natural  apple  flavor  up  to  \mo  hiandredf old.    And  even  then,  the 
concentrate  contains  onlv  a  few  tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  actual  flavoring 
naterial,  but  the  aroma  is  captured  and  can  be  put  to  use.    Perhaps  they'll  be 
asking  us  in  restaurants  before  very  long,  "Would  you  like  sone  baked  apple  flavor; 

Most  of  the  flavor  in  an  apple  is  concentrated  just  under  the  skin.  The 
aroma  depends  on  the  apple  variety  used,  and  blends  of  different  varieties  will 
probably  prove  to  be  best  in  the  long  r^jm,    A  concentrated  baked  apple  flavor  can 
be  developed  by  increasing  the  time  or  temperature  of  heating  the  juice  before 
removing  the  volatile  flavor  fraction.    It  should  give  a  fine  cooked  flavor  to 
some  foods  which  are  eaten  cold. 

The  apple  flavor  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  cents  a  gallon,  labor 
included.    It  may  becom.e  an  industrial  b^'product  of  m.aterials  no?/  wasted.    It  can 
be  used  to  make  a  commercial  apple-juice  concentrate  taste  like  freshly  pressed 
apple  juice.    Also,  it  can  be  used  to  flavor  sherbets,  ices  and  fruit  jellies, 
table  and  coating  sirups. 

The  principles  of  the  process  should  be  applicable  to  other  fruit  and 
berry  flavors, «. all  of  which  should  point  to 'a  great  future  for  the  idea. 

EGGS  FOR  FORTY-FIVB 

There  will  be  8  to  12  percent  fev/er  eggs  in  the  United  States  during  the 
next  year,  with  fewer  laying  hens  and  pullets  now  on  farms  in  this  countr^r  than 
there  were  at  this  same  time  last  yqqx. 

It  looks  as  though' there  will  be  little  change  in  the  Western  states, 
however,  because  egg  production  was  increased  less  in  this  part  of  the  country 
since  the  war  began  than  it  was  in  other  sections.    Egg  production  in  the  West  has 
gone  up  onlj"  about  20  percent  at  a  time  when  it  has  risen  4-2  percent  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  v/ar  began,  the  ?J2st  shipped  eggs  to  other  states,  but  with  the 
big  increase  in  wartime  population,'  the  West  has  had  to  import  eggs  from  other 
regions  at  times. 

Right  now,  the  Western  states  have  an  estimated  12g-  percent  fewer  laying 
hens  and  pullets  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.    The  demand  for  shell  eggs, 
however,  will  continue  to  be  very  strong.    Since  very  little  egg  dehydrating  is 
done  in  the  Western  states,  the  supply  of  eggs  and  the  demand  for  eggs  during 
the  coming  ^/ear  may  prove  to  be  fairly  well  matched,  and  Western  farmers  may  get 
better  prices  for  their  eggs  than  the  average  farmer  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


CALIFORNIA  NOVELTY  CROP 

It  m.ight  be  interesting  to  note  that  15,000  flats  of  tunas,  or  cactus 
fruits,  ?;ere  shipped  recently  from  San  Diego  County,  California,  to  New  York, 
principally  for  the  consumption  of  the  Italian  population  there. 
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Lcs  ilngeles 
BEST  FRUIT  BUY.  = .  =  Oranges  (lovrer) 

IK  HODSRATE  SUPPLY.        .Grapsfr 'Jit  (higher).    TYinter  Nelis.  Limes  (reasonable). 

Le.T,ons  (slightly  Ic'^er) 
XL  IjIGHT  supply,  ....... .Apples,  tangerines,    An;iou  pears  (ceiling).  Bananas 

(ceiling).    Strawberries  (ceiling).    Grapes  and  persinTmons 

(storage) 

BEST  VSGET^LE  BUIS=  ,  =     Lettuce  (lower).    Carrots j  banana  sauash 

I"  :.:CDERiiTE  SUPPLY. ....  .Tomatoes  (higher).    Sweet  Pcxatoes  (ceiling).  Celery 

(slightly  higher).    Yello7;  onions,  bunched  vegetables, 

cabbage 

IN  LIGHT'  Sl^PPLY,  .......  .Potatoes  Veiling).    Cauliflower  (high).    Peas,  eggplant, 

snap  beans,  bell  peppers 

San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Oranges,  grapefruit,  saall  size  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Apples  (ceiling).    Avocados  and  grapes  (high) 

BEST  V"EGETABLS  BUYS .....  Lettuce  (lov,-er).    Banana  and  Hubbard  squash 

III  MOBSPvATE  SUPPLY  Onions,  tomatoes,  sr7eet  potatoes,  b'lnched  vegetables 

IM  LIGHT'  SUTPLYo ....... .Rliubarb  (hothouse).    Potatoes,  articho-:es,  broccoli, 

cauliflower  and  the  soft  t^'pes  of  squash 

Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  ElUTS,  ....... .Small  size  oranges,  grapefruit 

Ii:  MODERATE  SUPPLY. . .  .  .  .Apples 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ...Avocados,  grapes 

3FST  \rSGETABLE  BUUlS  .....  Lettuce .  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  rutabagas 
IN  MODERATE  SITPLY  ..Celery.    Cabbage  (ceiling) 

lU  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 0  Cauliflower,  rhubarb,  cucumbers,  peas,  eggplant  and  pepper 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Grapefr^iit,  navel  oranges,  apples 

IN  MODERATE  SUTPLY. .... .Tangerines  (season  ending  soon) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..^.vocados  (sliglitly  lower).  Grapes 

BEST  \^GSTABLE  BUYS. ... .Lettuce,  tomatoes  (belo™  ceiling) .  Radishes 

IN  MCDER-TE  SUTPLY  Cabbage,  c-onched  carrots,  caulif loT/er .    Celery  (slightly 

higher).    Onions,  broccoli  and  Brussels  sprouts 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ....... .Artichokes,  green  peas,  new  red  potatoes,  hothouse  rhubart 


*  'WAR  J  0/945 


PACK  STACKS,  o =      .o. .  —  ? . Farmers  are  pr®dHCing  another  wartime 

record-  harvest,  and  packers  are  now 
making  plans  to  process  the  harvest. 
Here  are  the  divisions  to  be  made  betvreen 
.     \  military  and  civilian  consumers. ..for 

■    .    .  processed  vegetables,  fruits  and  fruit 

juices, 

REFILLING  TIIE  "BREADBASKET". . ,  .Since  the  Russians'  have  reclaimed  the 

rich  lands  of  the  Ukrainian  "Breadbasket", 
■     ,  r  -       .      ^  Anierican  seeds  have  helped  to  re-plant 

the  land., .20  thousand  tons  of  seed,  which 
•        ,  ..    ,,  will  produce  many  more  tons  of  food  for 

the  Russian  people. 

IT'S  CORNY.  ..AND  AI'/iERICAN.  ....Corn  is*  an  all-Airierican  grain. .  .it's  part 

,of  our  early  history,  having,  been  planted 
'  ,       .     in  this  country  by  the  Indians  before  the 

?/hite  m.an  came.    Only  7  percent  of  this 
year's  colrn  crop  will  be  used  as  human 
^     ■  _  ■  '  ■  food.    The  rest  goes  into  livestock  and 

poultry  feed  and  to  industry. 

HAVE  A  LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  SPEAI(. . . ,  It  mdght  be  nice  to  suggest  a  good  ,  tapioca 

:  pudding  for  the  housewives  to  make  for 

'      ■  ■     ■       -dinner  tonight. , .but  a  quick  look  at  the 
-.      •     -     .  _  grocers'  shelves,  proves  the  suggestion 

would  be  useless. ,.  there  is  som.e' tapioca 
.      '  ■     ■       and  here's  the-  story  on  where  it  is  going. 

.  -■_  NOT  into  puddings.- 


US  Department  of  Agricuifure 

food  Distribulion  Mminisfrotion 


PACK  STACKS 


Just  as  farmers  are  planning  for  all-out  food  production  again  this  year, 
co!nniercial  canners  have  their  eyes  on  a  follo'^r-up  goal  for  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables.    There  7?ill  be  no  slaclcening  of  effort  in  canneries  this  year  because 
arniy  mess  kits  must  be  kept  filled. 

Many  factors  77ere  considered  before  the  size  of  the  194-5  commercial  pack 
was  determined.    There  was  Nazi  resistance  to  consider,  and  the  possibility  of 
prolonged,  bitter  guerrila  T'arfare  in  Europe,    Even  with  favorable  events  in 
Europe,  a  '.var  of  the  first  magnitude  is  being  '.vaged  in  the  Pacific,  and  of  course, 
successful  military  effort  depends  on  adequate  rations,  and  canned  goods  are 
important  in  a  war  when  supply  lines  are  growing  steadily  longer, 

U.S,  military  and  other  government  claimants  in  194-5  vdll  probably  require 
over  93  million  cases  of  canned  vegetables.    That's  at  least  6  million  more  cases 
than  they  took  in  194^4*    These  s?J2ie  services  will  need  over  35  million  cases  of 
canned  fruits  and  juices.,, a  figure  slightly'-  less  than  last  year, 

* 

To  m.eet  these  demands,  the  Wajr  Food  Administration  has  required  canners  to 
set-aside  about  .4-3  percent  of  their  currently  estimated  production,  of  15  major, 
or  the  more  popular.,  vegetables  and  vegetable'  juices  for'  war  uses.    If  there  is  an 
increase  in  production,  U.S,  civilians  should  get  about  the  same  quantity  of  the 
15  major  canned  vegetables  from  the  194-5  pack  as  they  did.  from  the  1944-  pack...  or 
about  102  million  cases. 

Fr^ait  and  Fr^oit  Juices  '    ,    '  ■  ••  •      ■  " 

As  for  processed  fruit. .. canners  of  13  major  fruits  and  juices  (excluding 
citrus)  are  going  to  set  aside  about  61  percent  of  the  currently  estimated  19A5-4-6 
production  for  war  requirements.    Right  now  it  looks  as  though  production  of  canned 
fruits"  will  be  less  this  year*    So  even  though  the  government  requirements  will  be 
smaller,  civilians  probably  will  not  find  more  carjied  fruit  in  the  grocery  store 
when  the  new  pack  is  in.    The  civilian  share  of  the. 1945-^6  pack  for  our  13  major 
frioits  will  be  about  22  m.illion  70G  thousand  cass^  'compared  vdth  aLmost  24-  million 
cases  from  last  year's  pack. 

Since  our  armed  forces  must  have  enormous  quantities  of  canned  foods, 
civilians  will  need  to  supplement  their  commercial  stocks  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  with  Victory  garden  produce  and  home-canned  foods. 


•  FOR  FIGHTERS  FIRST 

The  army,  needs  70  million  pounds  of  canned  chicken  and  turkey  for  use  in 
hospitals,  army  field  rations  arid  for  shipment  overseas.    So  that  these  military 
demands  can  be  met,,  the  War  Food  Administration  has  issued  a  Food  Order  setting 
aside  100  percent  of  the  poultry  canned  after  February  14-.    Stocks  of  canned  chicke: 
and  turkey  now  on.  hand  for  civilians  are  not  :iffectod. 

To  get.  the  70  million  pounds  of  cc.nncd  poultry,  between  200  ajid  250  million 
pounds  of  dressed  chickens  and  turkeys  r.dll  be  needed.    And  practically  all  avail- 
able poultry  canning  facilities  in  the  Uriitod  St-ates  7/111  be  used.    Until  the  Order 
is  filled  for  the  armed  forces,  no  more  canned  turke;/  or  chicken. ..  including 
chicken  soup,  chicken  a  la  king,  etc,  vdll  be  made  for  civilians. 


REFILLING -THE  "BREADBASKET" 


American  seeds  are  going  to  help  the  Russians  bring  back  the  rich  land  of 
the  Ukraine  into  production,-    Already  20  thousand  tons  of -seeds. ,  .enough  to  fill 
two  cargo  ships. ,  .have  started  on  their  way  from  this-  country  in  time  for  spring 
planting  in  the  Soviet  Uniono    This  is  the  first  half  of  the  yearly  delivery  of 
seed  to  Russia  which  was  formerlj^  agreed  upon. 

As  you  knowj  earlier  in  the  vmr,  Germany  overran  about  150  million  acres  of 
the  Ukraine,  often  called  the  Soviet  breadbasket.    This  meant  that  nearly  4-0  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  Union's  important  agricultural  area  was  out  of  productions  so 
far  as  Russia  was  concerned.    And  when  the  Germans  retreated  from,  the  Ukraine  in 
194-3  and  early  1944- j  they  applied  the  scorched  earth  policy  to  nearly  60  million 
acres.        ••  ■     ■  ' 

The  Germans  stole  Ukranian  machinery,  livestock  and  manpower  .  .    ■  ■ 

Then  the  long?  hard  road  of  rehabilitation  had  to  start  for  the  Russians 
v;ho"^  claim  this  rich  soil  as  their  homeland.    Not'  only  was  the  growth  on  the  land 
destroyed,  but  the  retreating  Germ.ans  carried  off'  farm  machinery  and  livestock.  . 
In  addition,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  gone.    Some  had  moved  East  to  escape  the 
■  advancing  Germans,  others  were  in  the  army,'  and.  many  of  the,  able  bodied  ones  had 
been  sent  to  forced  labor  camps  in  German-held  territory.    Despite  these' tremendous 
setbacks,  the  Ukraine' produced  substantial  amounts  of  food  in  1944-.    And  now 
American  seed  will-permit  the  production,  of  greater  amounts  of  food  in  194-5, 

The  Russians  grow  Victory  Gardens,  too,  '  ':■";;  ,    ■       ■   ,  . 

The  bulk  of  the  vegetable  and  field  seeds  shipped 'vdll  be  used  on  the  large 
collective  farm.s  in  the' Ukraine,    But  there  will  be  somie  for  hom.e  Victory  gardens, 
■too.    Even  during  the  siege  of  Moscow,  200  thousand  Russians  around  that  city 
raised  Victory  gardens  v.dth  seeds  largely  from  America.    Those  seeds  v/ere  so  pre- 
cious that  a  few  at  a  time  were  often  tucked  away  in  the  cabins  of  ship  captains 
who  carried  munitions  through  the  dangerous  run  to  Murmansk, 

New'  seed  industry  in  America 

This  "seed  help"  from  the  United  States  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
development  of  a  nev>/  industry  in  America,    Before  the  war,  this  country  imported  a 
good  portion  of  its  seed  from  Europe,    Wa  didn't  produce  enough  to  sow  our  own 
crops.    For  the  last  three  years,  the  United  States  has  grov/n  enough  seeds  to 
furnish  its  own  essential  needs  and  export  some  to  our  Allies,    It's  interesting 
to  note  that  we  even  developed  hardy,  early  maturing  vegetable  seed  that  would 
suit  the  stern  climate  of  the  Ukraine, 

In  terms  of  shipping,  those  20  thousand  tons  of  seed  sent  to  Russia  are 
also  important.    The  seeds  will  require  the  full  space  of  only  t?/o  cargo  ships  for 
one  trip.    Many  thousands  of  vessels  would  be  required  to  transport  the  foods  that 
could  be  produced  from  the  seeds.    For  example,  a  pound  of  cabbage  seed  may  well 
produce  200  thousand  povmds  of  cabbage. 
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IT'S  CORNY. AND  iiijERICAN 

In  what  looks  to  be  a  serial  on  cereals  in  Radio  Round-Up,  ViB  can't  over- 
look a  chapter  on  corn.    Pages  could  be  v/ritten  about  the  part  this  grain  has 
placed  in  the  Western  World,    Maize,  or  corrij  meant  life  for  many  Indian  Tribes j 
and  was  featured  in  their' ceremonials.    It  was  sustenance  to  the  first  settlers 
in  the  Ne?;  World,  and  corn  "husking  bees"  in  pioneer  days  offered  one  of  the  chief 
opportunities  for  social  life. 

Unlike  wheat  and  rice  and  oats,  which  are  products  of  the  Old  World,  corn 
is  part  of  the  history  of  American  civilization, , .one  of  our  heritages  from  the 
Indians.    The  wild  parent  plant  has  never  been  discovered,  but  Indian  corn  appears 
to  have  originated  on  the  plateaus  and  foothills  of  Central  America  and  South- 
eastern Mexico.    It  was  an  im.portant  factor  in  building  the  Inca  and  Aztec  civili- 
zation,   Indians,  as  far  north  as  Colorado,  east  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, and  as 
far  south  as  Argentina,  raised  corn  as  a  major  source  of  their  food  supply. 

The  Indians  taught  the  first  settlers  how  to  raise  and  use  corn.  The 
Spanish  introduced  corn  to  Europo,  and  the  Portuguese  distributed  it  along  the 
African  coast  and  probably  to  China  and  India, 

Due  to  the  war,  we  don't  have  current  figures  on  the  world  harvest  of  corn. 
But  ordinarily  the  United  States  grows  about  60  percent  of  the  world  crop.  Last 
year  the  harvest  in  this  country  was  over  3  billion  bushels .,, the  largest  in  our 
history  and  53  million  bushels  over  the  previous  record  crop  in  1942, 

Most  of  our  corn  goes  to  livestock  and  poultry 

Only  about  7  percent  of  this  crop  ^vill  be  used  as  direct  food.    In  contrast 
about  half  of  our  wheat  crop  and  5  percent  of  the  oat  crop  will  be  used  as  food. 
The  greater  share  of  our  corn, ,,88  percent, , .will  be  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry. 
The  remainder  v/ill  go  for  seed  and  non-food  industrial  purposes. ., starch,  for 
exam.ple. 

Corn  as  a  food  is  especially  important  in  the  South  where  it  is  used  in 
the  form  of  grits,  pone  and  bread.    The  amount  used  in  the  South  is  much  greater 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  but  on  a  national  average  each  of  us  eats 
about  33  pounds  of  corn  m^eal  and  flo^or  a  j^ear.    About  another  three  pounds  per 
person  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  hominy,  grits  and  breakfast  cereals. 

Our  most  popular  corn  meal  dish  cornbread  or  Johnny  cake — v;as  derived  from 

the  Indian  recipe.    According  to  some  stories,  johnny  cake  was  first  called 
"journey  cake",    Yvhen  the  Indians  prepared  for  a  journey,  they  made  their  coarsely 
gi^ound  corn  meal  into  a  thin  batter  and  baked  it  on  hot  stones.    Then  they  packed 
the  csJ^e  to  carry  and  ate  it  along  the  route. 

Plenty  -  of  corn-food  products 

Because  of  our  bum.per  corn  crop,  there  will  be  plenty  of  cornmeal,  flour, 

hominy,  grits,  breakfast  cereals, , .also  starch  for  food  this  year.    Corn  syrup 

and  corn  sugar  •:.dll  be  in  better  supply,  than  last  year.    Corn  sweeteners  are  pre- 
ferred in  certain  tj^es  of  candy  and  icing  for  bakery  goods  because  of  their 
effect  on  texture  and  flavor.     In  ice  cream,  too,  corn  sugar  produces  a  product 
with  a  fine  creamy  texture.    ¥nile  our  production  of  corn  syrups  and  sugar  is  high 
there  won't  be  enough  for  all  civilian  dem.ands  because  we  must  share  our  supplies 
with  military  and  export  requirements. 
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'    ■  '       ;  ,  ■  -  HAVE  A-- LOOK,  BEFORE  YOU  SPEAK  . 

' .  .1  In  Radio  Round-Up  we  try  to.  ■  explain- which  foods  are  in  seasonal  abundance 
and  which  arb  scarce  due  to  wartime  conditions.    In  case  you  would  like  to  suggest 
tapioca  pudding  for  a'  family  dessert, . .but  have  noticed  that  tapioca  is  missing 
I        from  the  grocers'  shelves, . .here  is  the  story  on  the  present  supply.    There  are 
^till  small  quantities  of  tapioca  allocated  for  civilian  use'.    But  the  sjnount 
a.vailable  is  so  small  that  your  listeners  probably  won't  be  able  to  find  any  tapi- 
oca af  retail  stores.  ■  .     ■  ,      ^'  ' 

First  of  all,  'the  industrial  uses  for  tapioca  are  now  very  high.  '  Tapioca  is 
..  .an  essential  ingredient  in  the  making  of  adhesives,  pharmaceuticals  and  the  jelly 
'         coating,  on  photographic  films.  .      .-      ,  ,.  ' 

Not  much  tapioca-  for  the 'dessert  course  ■  ., 

Also  the- plant 'tha.t  gives  us  tapioca  is  not  grown  in  this  country.'  ''Our 
tapioca  at  present-  come's- 'chiefly  from  Brazil  and  the  Dominican  , Republic -iin- the 
Y/est  Indies,    The ' large' ro'ots' of  the  manioc  or  cassava  shrub  are  processed  i'hto 
granular  or  pellet  tapioca  forms.    This  manioc  plant  is  native,  to  South  America, 
although  it  is  now  grown  in  many  tropical  countries  throughout'  the  world*  •'  The 
war  has  stopped  our  imports  from  the  East  Indies, 

.  ,"■        'So 'since'  shlppihg' r'estrictions  limit  the  supply  noxv  coming  into  this  country, 

■  p.nd'  T/ar  '  and  industrial  demands  take  most  of  the  available  tapioca,  there  vdll  be 
''' few  tapio'ca  puddings" for  the;faom.e  folks,  ■  '  ^ 

.•       :  .  .,         .. ....  A  .NOfE~CTr  Aim'omOQT  •''■•■■'  ■■■■ 

,".   ,\' ,  .' '  \  Arro-ii/root  is  another  of  our  starch  foods  which  is'  also  in  limited  supply. 
Arro?;root  comes  from  the  i-oots  of  the  maratana  shrub.    We  ,  get  our 'stocks  from  the 
British  West  Indies  and  shipping  is  restricted  now.    Of  course,  it- ±sn' t  the  usual 
thi'ig  to  ask  for  arro\7root  a.t  the  grocery  store.    We  get  our  arrowroot  as  an 
ing:redient  in  pudding  mixes  and  in  cereals  for  infants.    This  fine  powder  is  one 
of  the  m.ost  easily  digested  starches,  and  manufacturers  of  crackers,  cookies  and 
thin'  cakes  also  use  it  to  give  their  products  a  fine  texture  and  delicate  flavor. 


■    JUICB-G  FRUIT 

Tell  your  listeners  not  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  smaller-sized  oranges 
\ihen  they  are  buying  th:^",s  popular  citrus  fruit. 

Scientists  at  the  Orlando,  Florida  laboratory  of  the  U,S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  made  studies  of  the  quality  of  Florida  oranges.    By  sampling  and 
testing  oranges  ready  to  go  to  market  at  varying  times  of  the  m-arketing  season, 
they  found  that  the  juice  from  small  oranges  averages  better  in  flavor. .. .than  that 
from  larger  fruit.    The  juice  from,  the  small  oranges  is  also  richer  and  sweeter,,, 
with  m.ore  solids.    Even  the  vitamin  C  value  averages  higher.    So  if  buyers  judge 
oranges  by  juice  quality  alone,  those  sm.aller  oranges  v;ould  probably  bring  a 
higher  price  than  some  of  the  big  oranges. 


FOOD  TIPS  FOR  i:iDUSTRY 


Industrial  feeding  specialists  in  the  War  Food  Administration  have  just 
released  a  pamphlet,  "Iviaking  The  Ivlost  Of  Meat  In  Industrial  Feeding",  as  a  help 
to  restaurant  and  industrial  food  managers,  ivho  must  now  plan  menus  with  limited 
supplies  of  meat.    The  29-page  bulletin  discusses  problems  of  juggling  ration 
points,  using  less  fender  cuts  of  meat,  handling  and  storing  meat,  and  ways  to 
cook  and  extend'  it. 

The  recipes  in  the  book  are  set  up  for  the  service  of  100  or  500  portions, 
and  are  of  interest  chiefly  to  those  who  plan  mass  feeding*    However,  here  are 
a  few  facts  from  the  book  to  shov;  that  the  hom.emaker,  who  is  planning  a  family 
sized  meal,  and  the  mass-foods  manager  have  mutual  nutrition  problems. 

Meat  supplies  protein,  the  B  vitamins  and  iron.    Meat-extender  dishes  made 
largely  with  vegetables  and  cereal  products  may  be  low  in  one  or  more  of  these 
nutrients.    In  order  tp  balance  the  meal,  this  type  of  meat-extender  dish  should 
be  combined  with  other  foods  to  supple~ent  the  nutritive  value.    For  example, 
Spanish  spaghetti  m.ade  v;ith  .sm.all  amounts  of  meat  is  improved  in  protein  content 
when  topped  with  grated  cheese,'  And  baked  green  peppers  stuffed  with  rice  and 
minced  ham  are  supplemented  in  protein  and  vitam.in  content  when  a  glass  of  milk 
is  served  with  the  meal. 

Serve  large  portions  of  meat-extenders 

Another  thing  the  pamphlet  points  out  is  that  meat-extenders. . .with  little 
meat  and  good  amounts  of  cereal  and  vegetables. .. should  be  served  in  six  to  eight- 
ounce  portions.    A  good-sized  portion  is  necessary  to  provide  protein  in  adequate 
amounts. 

While  the  pairiphlet  is  available  only  to  industrial  and  institutional  food 
managers,  broadcasters  may  obtain  a  free  copy  by  -.-.Titing  the  region  office  of  the 
77ar  Food  Administration,  821  i'arket  Street,  Room  700,  San  Francisco  3>  California. 

FmiS"  ?ROn""FaR  AI'D  "EAR 

PEARS  Pears  grew  in  the  tem.perate  sections  of  Europe  and 

Asia  before  history  began,  and  a  different  species 
was  evolved  on  each  continent.    Although  the  pears 
of  Asia  7;ere  never  so  good  to  eat  as  the  European 
ones,  they  were  cultivated  for  their  beautiful  blossoms. 

Pear  wood  is  hard  and  has  a  very  fine  grain,  and  it 
was  used  in  Asia  to  make  the  blocks  from  which  artist's 
drawings  were  printed. 

.  ■ -  A  Chinese  Emperor  who  lived  around  600  AD  founded  a 

College  of  i'usic  in  a  pear  orchard,  and  for  many  years, 
the  m.embers  of  the  theatrical  professiomsre  called 
"The  Brethren  of  the  Pear  Orchard. 

Because  it  bore  fruit  for  so  many  continuous  years,  the 
pear  tree  v/as  synbolic  of  long  life  in  Asia, 


THOSE  VEGETABLES  OM'  THE  SHELF .  .     .      .  ,     '      ■   ■  ■ .    ■  y;.: 

.1''-  ■  '■  .  ■  ■  .    ■  ' 

Now  that  many  fresh  vegetable?;,  -are  scarce  in  the  grocery  stores,  and  most 

of  the  commercially  canned  ones  are :  rationed?  many  housevdves  are  'beginning  to 

drav;  on  their,  home-canned  supply.  -       ,.'  .  '       .■   .  ;; 

■■J'.'y'.  .  :  Here  are  some  -suggestions  as  to  hov/  to,  use  the  .home-canned  products  in 
attractive-  and'  appetizing  v/ays. 

:  !  EGG  VEGETABLE  CUTLETS  ,  ,;' 


3  cups  mixed  canned  vegetables  1  teaspoon  salt 

2/3  cup  uncooked  oatmeal  dash  of  pepper 

1'' tablespoon  chopped  onion  3  or  A  beaten  eggs  •  ' 

■     2  tablespoons  fat  -.  ■     ■  . 

Melt  fat- .in  a  frying  ,p an,  mix  ingredients  t-ogethqr  and  drop  into  the  pan  by 
spoonfuls.    Bro?m  on  both  sides.    Makes  12. cutlets,   

■  '■  '  '    scalloped  corn  and  .tomatoes      ....  '     ;  ,  .  ■■■■■ 

2-g-  cups  canned.  tomatoe.s  .  a"  ^teaspoon  sugar  .(if  d,e's.ire.d) 

2  cups  drained  canned  corn  1  teaspoon  salt 

cup  minced  onion  ,        '  .     pepper  to  season        '  '    '   ,  '  " 

2  tablespoons  minced  green  pepper  bread  crumbs  (1  to  2  cups) 

(if  desired)  ,   ■   -fat  .  :  ,■ 

Combine  the  ingredients,  v/ith  the .  exception  of  bread  crumbs  and  fat.    Place  .in  ; 
a  casserole  or  baking  dish ^  alternate  layers  of  the  corn  and  tomato  mixture  and  ... 
spft  bread,  crumbs,  -topping  with  a.  layer  of,  bread  crumbs  dotted  v;ith.  f?it. Bake  ; 
,  in  ^'  m-oder.atoly  hot  oven  (375  degrees  ^-f)'  20  to  30  minutes.    Serves  6. 

•  ■  •  VEGETABLE  CURRY  -  ■'ri:''\r/z      ^  ■■ 

^  cup  uncooked  rice                              '        :  •  1'  cup  canned  peas 

2  quarts  boiling  water  ^  tablespoons^ fat 

1  cup  diced  onion.  -    -       .  ■■,                      "  v  '    ■       te-aspoon .  salt 

1  cup  diced  carrots                        '             '  teaspoon  curry,  .powdei^ : 

.  ,'-r.  1  cup  diced  celery ■.      ,  -Z  tablespoons  ^'Worcester- 
shire sauce 

Wash  the  rice  and  cook  in  2  quarts  of- boiling  salted 'Water  until  ..tender. "  Drain, 

rinse s.with-cold  v/ater  and  alloY/.  to,  stand  oyer  steam  until  the  grains  swell  and 
.--separate..',  ■  .■■      .■    ■  '   '                       •  ' 

Cook  the  onion,  carrots  and  celery  in  a  small  amount  of  water.    Just  before  . 
removing"  from  the  stove,  add  the  canned  peas.    Add  4  tablespoons  of  fat  to  the 
vegetable  water,  ?/ith  salt,  curry  powder  and  Worcestershire  sauce.    Make  a  ring 
of  The  cooked  rice  on  a  hot  platter.    Pile  the  vegetables  in  the  center,  pour  the 
liquid  over  them,  and  serve  at  once.    Serves  6.  . 
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Los ' Angeles 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Orange,  grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Lemons  , (slightly  lower) .    Apples  (ceiling  higher) . 

^inter  Nelis  pears,  limes 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Grapes,  Anjou  pears,  few  Cuban  pineapples  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Lettuce,  cabbage 

IN  MODER.1TE  SUPPLY  Celery  (higher).    Yellow  onions  (higher).    Sweet  potatoes 

Peas  (best  at  ceiling).  Bunched  vegetables.  Cauliflower 
(lov/cr).    Tomatoes,  banana  squash  (reasonable) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Potatoes.  White  onions  (ceiling).    Snap  beans,  artichokes 

Brussels  sprouts,  eggplant.    Bell  peppers  (ceiling). 
Summer  typo  squash  (high) 

San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Oranges,  r^rapefruit 

IN  M0DER:JE  SUPPLY  Grade  C  apples,  Watsonville  Newton,  Pippins  -  (quality 

good),  lemons  (small  sizes  lower).    Winter  pears 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY—  Top  grade  apples 

BEST  VEGET..BLS  BUY  Lettuce,  banana  squash,  Hubbard  squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  (slightly  lower),  cauliflov/er  (lower),  cabbage, 

onions,  sv;eet  potatoes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Celery,  soft  squash  (slightly  higher),  potatoes 

Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Grapefruit  (reasonable) 

IN  MODER..TE  SUPPLY  Apples,  oranges,  Florida  tangerines  (ceiling-reasonable) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados  (high).    Grapes  (high) 

BEST  VEGET.IBLS  PUY  Texas  spinach,  cabbage,  lettuce 

IN  MODER^iTE  SUPPLY  Celery,  tomatoes,  homegrov/n  Brussels  sprouts,  carrots, 

rutabagas,  turnips,  beets  and  parsnips  (reasonable). 
Nev;  crop  mustard  greens,  local  green  onions 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Green  peas  (ceiling).    Hothouse  rhubarb 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Grapefruit,  oranges  (small  sizes  higher) 

IN  MODERxJE  SUPPLY  Apples 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Florida  tangerines  (reasonable).    Avocados,  grapes,  pears 

(high) 

BEST  VEGET;^LE  BUYS  Broccoli,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  rutabagas 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  California  celery  (considerably  higher).  Cauliflower, 

lettuce,  dry  onions,  green  peas  (fairly  reasonable), 

local  hothouse  rhubarb,  tomatoes  (below  ceiling).  Texas 

spinach  (reasonable) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Potatoes  (ceiling).    Zucchini  squash  (high).  Local 

Hubbard  squash 


A  Service 

To  Directors  of  TJomen's  Radio  Frograjns  ■„. 


an  Francisco,  California 
February  17,.  1%5  - 


I  N,  T,.H,  I  S  I.S;S.U.E. 


CHOW  FOR,  .WOMEN  AL'J^IlvES  The^.-iady  leathernecks  use  the 

.  ,    ,      _  regular  official  Marine  Corps 

master  menu,  but  with  variations 
,>■.••,.-      ,,. .  ...    .    ...         ....       to  suit  their  feminine  tastes,,, 

••.  .  ■■    •  ;  •    .  ■  .      .'for ■  instance,,  fewer  pQtatoes  ■ 

;   ..  ;■  ;;„.•  ^       , ... ,  ; . '  .  .  f .  ■  and  f.mor e  .de s s OP t s i 

IffiyT  jREASONIlJ.G , . .  •  •More  information  on  the  ..me.at 

.  .situation, , .military  requirement 

are  high,  and  the  seasonal 
.   .. -  declines.. are  here, . 

GO  E/.SY  ON.p;^ER.  B^GS,.-.  .-.  ,*.The  situation  is  .accute,  but 

...      .  ,  ,.  ,^       ..        ..      .      ...      ,., -housev/ives  can.  help  the  grocer 

:    .  •■  _  :■  .        stre.tch  his  .small  supply,  of 

•         ,..  .paper  bags  by,  carryi^ng  a  shoppin 

..■  .       ■   '  'bag.. or  basket  to  the,  store, 

THE  SALVAGE  JOB  CONTINUES,...,..  ........We  need  more  and*more  fat  sal- 

^.    ■  -  vaged'from  American  kitchens,,, 

..  ,      ■.  .  ..  .  if  all  housevdves  saved  what 

they  .could,  we  v/ould.  have  three 
"times  as  much  as       had  last 

„■:■  ■      ^         ■  '  ->  •  ,  .3^eaPf 

....   THE  SPUD  SAGA,  ..,.•..,"............►..„..,..,.'.  v.. ...  .Potatoes  are. light  right  now, 

and  here the  reason. and  some 
suggested  alternates* 


VHMfOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

Office  of  Distribui'lon 


"CHCW"-  FOR.  7J0?EN  :.:^ii^:Eg 

On  February  13,  the  women  Marines  completed  a  second  year  of  service, 
Hera  are  some  food  facts  on  the  "TTomen  in  Green"  who  are  stationed  overseas,  as 
well  as  at  camps,  bases  and  air  stations  in  this  country^ 

Like  their  brothers  in  service,  women  Marines  eat  "chftwi^line"  style  in 
"general"  mess  where  large  numbers  of  women  use  one  mess  hall.    They  draw  mess 
personnel  from  their  own  ranks.    They  have  their  07m  caoks  and  bakers,  trained 
in  the  same  schools  with  men,  and  they  use  the  same  equipment, 

V 

HThen  it  comes  to  menu  planning    though,  there  is  a  difference.  Marine 
women  have  hearty  appetities,  but  they  don't  eat  as  much  as  men.    They  like  and 
are  given  more  green  salads,  vegetables,  fruit  and  desserts,,,, eat  less'^m^at^ 
bread  and. potatoes  than  their  combat  brothers  want  and  get^ 

Costs  less  to  feed  lady  leathernecks 

Because  of  these  differences  in  food  preference,  the  cost  per  capita  of 
feeding  women  is  lower.    Given  the  same  per  capita  allowance  as  men,  which  varies 
by  posts  and  runs  61  to  63  cents  a  day,  women  do  not  spend  their  alloted  money. 
For  one  thing,  while  it  takes  55  pounds  of  meat  to  feed  100  men,  35  pounds  is 
ample  for  100  women.    There's  also  a  difference  in  meat  preferences.    The  men 
like  beef  and  pork,  the  wqiqen  like  -poultry,  ham  and  beef. 

Ordinarily,  men  are  served  potatoes  twice  a  day.    As  a  rule,  potatoes 
appear  only  once  a.  day  in  the  women's  mess  hall.    Combat  Marines  7;ill  eat  dessert, 
but  they  don't  miss  it  if  there  is  plenty  of  jelly  and  peanut  butter  to  eat  with 
bread.    Desserts  are  important  to  women  Marines,    Traditionally  men  cf  the  Marine 
Corps  have  the  largest  meal  of  the  day  at  noon.    Not  always,  but  often,  the  women 
have  the  biggest  meal  of  .-^I^q  .day  at  night. 

Women  use  Mai*i^e  Corrs  master  menu 

*   In  management,  wom^en's  mess  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  men.    It  is 
loosely  supervised  from  Marine. Corps  Headquarters,    The  women  mess  officers  are 
given  the  official    Marine  Corps  master  menu  for  a  guide,  but  they  usually  adapt 
the  menu  to  local  needs.    These  specially  qualified  mess  officers  also  arrange 
work  schedules,  supervise  v;ork  and  personnel  and  conduct  the  required  daily 
inspection. 

The  officer  in  chaj'ge- of- me-s-s-  f or  men  may  have  other  duties.    Menus  and 
work  sched'xLes  are  handled  by  the  mess  sergeant,  though  the  officer  in  charge 
makes  the  daily  inspection. 

Supplies  for  the  women  are  ordered,  as  are  the  men' s,,, through  the 
Quartermaster  department  fromi  stock  available  on  the  market  near  which  the  camp 
or  base  is  located.    From  a  weekly  statement  of  available  products,  the  mess 
officer  makes  her  select-ior;a0   .  .   •  •  ■ 

At  Henderson  Hall,  Arlington,  Virginia,  the  only  exclusively  feminine 
Marine-  post  in  the  country,  considerable  effort  is  made  to  give  v/cmen  Marines 
what  they  want,  -.vithin  the  bounds  of  a  balanced  diet.    Suggestions  from  the 
women  are  welcomed.    On  Suicday,  for  instance,  the  women  there  have  requested  that 
they  be  served  only  two  meala,.,,,late  breakfast  and  dinner. 


,'2— 


MEAT  REaSONING  " 

<■      .  -j'W.onderlng  abo.ut  the.  meat  dish  to  recommend  ,  tQ;your' listeners?  Well, 
the  ■.s-el^ction.' is  limited,  and  vdll' be- as  long  as  we  have  extended  battle 
lines  to  maintain,  •  •  ■  ■ 

■;  •;■  "■Here'  s  the .  score  on  beef ,  The  armed  forces  are- gettin-g  .70,.percent 
of;;.all  .utility  ■  grade .  be.ef  .  slaughtered  under  Federal  -Inspection.  Most  of  ■ 
this  order,. is  going  into  canned  ;meat  .products  because.-- of  .the  increased 

■  dem.and- from  ft e)nt  line  battle  areas,.    The  army,  is  ■  also  talcing  60  percent  of 
ail  choice,  good  and  comrriercial  grades  of  beef  handled  by  Federally-Inspected 
slaughter  houses  and  which  meets  army  specifications,  ,..     ;  . 

Of  course  all  packing  plants  and  slaughter  houses  are  not  under 
Federal  Inspection,  so  this  means  about  50  percent  of  the  better  grades  of 
,beef  - is. -available  for  civilians,    And,  don't  forgot  those . .civilian,  outlets 
i  include- institutions,  restraurants  and  hospitals  as.  well  as  home  users.  As 
for  canner  and  cutter  grades  of  beef-, ,, the  grades  sold  in  canned  meat  products,, 
the  array  take  is  30  percent, 

■Pork- is  limited  because  the  number  of  hogs,  now  being  slaughtered 'is  less 
•  than  last  year  by  about  26  percent,  ,  And  of  this  smaller  pork- --total,  the  Army 
is  taking  about  4-0  percent,-  Nor  will  there -be,  much  increase  in  pork  on  the 
market  until  the  19Vi.  fall  pig  crop  comes  to  market  in  Ap^*il,  .May  and  June, 

With  military  demands  high,  and  with  marketings  of  beef, .veal  and  lamb 
going  dov/n  seasonally , and  vdth  a  smaller,  hog  crop,,  ^ there  .-is  little  hope -for 
more  meat  until  the  war  in  Europe  ends  or  until  there  is  .a  seasonal;  ift'crease 
in  livestock  marketing  next  fall,  •.    -,-  .,  .  ■ 

LESS  RICeI^'or" TiiE  BBTvj] 

Since  February  13,  sixty  percent  of  all  milled  rice  from  our  chief 
producing  areaso . .California' and  the  Southern  states,., is  being  reserved 
for  purchase  by  the  War  Food  Administration.    Prior  to  February  13,  .the  War 
Food  administration  Y/as  taking  only  25  percent  of  the  rice  milled  from  certain 
short  grain  varieties  in  the  Southern  states,-  and  35  percent  of  all  milled 
rice  in  California;,    It  wq.s  necessary  to  increase  the  set  aside  in  order  to 
fill  war  needs.    Our  army  v/cants  more  rice  and  we're  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  feed  civilians  in  liberated  areas,,, chiefly  in  the  South  Pacific, . .who  are 
normally  supplied  from  territories  now  und^r  ,.Japo.nese  control.    Rice  is  to 
the  people  of  the  Phillipines  and  other  South  Pacific  Islands  what  potatoes 
and  bread  are  to  us  in  the  United  States,    To  help  these  people  get  re-,- 
established  and  regain  their  health,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  ship  more  rice 
to  -then. 

Because  of  the  revised  food  order  on  rice,  U.S.  civilians  v/ill  get 
slightly  less  rice  then  was  expectedo    (For  the  past  ten  years,  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  rice  in  the  United  States  has  been  about  5  pounds  per 
person,)  .  However,  no.  immediate  difference  in  supply  will  be  noticed  because 
m.illers  have  ,  already  shipped  more  rice  than  usual  at  this  season  into  domestic 
channels  of  trade-,  '  - 


GO  EASY  ONRaPER  E^iGS 


■;■     /  .  .Wc'ro  not  going  to  havB- enough.. .paper  bags,  but  housewives  can  help 
extend  -^he,  litti'ted ;  suppij  by  tr.king  their  ov/n  shopping  bags  or  baskets  to 
market.'  Housewives  can  also  be  economical  of  bags.  v;hen  making  several 
purchases  at  the  grocery  store©  .  . 

According  to  the  War  Food  administration  the  supply  of  paper  for  bags 
for  the  period  January  through  March  is- 20  percent  less  than  in  the  last 
quarter  of  194-4-ao»and  11  percent  less  than  in  any  quarter  during  the  war.  Be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  pulpTOod  and  labor  in  woods  and  mills,  supplies  of 
all  kinds  of  v/rapping  paper  are  also  smallero    And  no  imjnediate  relief  is  in 

sight.  ■• 


■   TE..  FOR  YOU 

Approximately  normal  supplies  of  black  tea  are  being  packed  and  dis- 
tributed for  civilian  use  during  this  first  quarter  of  194.5.  .»which  amounts  to 
about  thyee-fif ths  of  a  pound  per  person  a  year» 

.   The  supply  of  tea  available  at  the.  present  time  has  improved  to  the 
point  where  the  T7ar  Food  .administration  no  longer  controls  its  distribution 
among  packers  and  distributors.    Though  we  are  getting  adequate  supplies  of 
black  tea  from  India  and  Ceylon,  practically  no  green  tea  or  Chinese  oolong 
tea  is  available. 

Before  the  v/ar,  we  consumed  slightly  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  tea  per  .-capita  per  year,  ■  In  194-2  and  19A3,  because  of  the  import 
difficulties,  our  supplies  dropped  to  about  one-half  pound  -per  person.  How- 
ever, even  with  that  l-^w  supply,  it  was  possible  to  meet  a  large  ^  proportion 
of  the  civilian    deriand,  and  rationing  was  unnecessary  to  insure  reasonable 
equitable  distribution. 

■   ^iTITH  A  CHOCC'L.J'E  FLuVCR 

To  fill  that  ord-er  of  "make  mine  chocolate",  civilians  are  getting 
about  3  and  a  half  pounds  of  cocoa  beans  per  person  this  year.    That  amount, 
when  processed,  covers  total  use  by  each  civiliario'.  .f  or  beverages  and  in 
baked  goods  at  home,  in  chocolate  confections  ordered  at  soda  fountains,  and 
bakery  products  with  chocolate  as  an  ingredient. 

In  terms  of  past  use,  civilians  are  able  to  buy  about  70  percent  as  much 
cocoa  as  they  bought  in  194.1© ..an  all-time  high  year  for  cocoa  consumption 
in  this  country.    From  the  year  1932,  v;hen  we  averaged  a  little  over  3  pounds 
per  capita,  the  demand  for  cocoa  miounted  until  we  used  about  5  pounds  per  person 
in  I94I0    The  war  restricted  our  imports  from  'Vest  ..frica  and  South  ijnerican 
countries,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  War  Food  ^idmini strati on  to  issue  a 
food  order  regulating  the  distribution  of  cocoa  beans  among  processors  in 
this  country. 

It's  estimated  that  if  civilians  could  get  all  the  chocolate  products  the; 
wanted  now,  they'd  buy  the  equivalent  of  over  5  pounds  of  cocoa  beans  per  person 
this  year.    This  demand  would  reflect  largely  the  better  level  of  consumer 
income,  because  usually  the  call  for  chocolate  confections  goes  up  with  a  rise 
in  national  income,    Homemakers  who  find  cocoa  easier  to  obtain  than  baking 
chocolate  might  like  this  cooking  tip:  3  T,  of  cocoa  plus  1  t-.  of  table  or 
cooking  fat  can  be  substituted  in  most  recipes  that  call  for  a  2  oz,  sq,  of 
chocolate. 


TliE  SA-LViVGE''  JOB  CONTINUES 


Broadcasters  are  being  called  upon  to  plug,  the  fat  .salvage  campaign 
rather  constantly  these  days.    It's  because  the  military  and  industrial  re- 
quirements for  fats  'and  oils  this  year  are  nearly  three  times  ,  our  19/+0     ■  ■ 
.■governmental-industrial  needs.    Essential  civilian  requirements  must'  also  be  met, 

Meausred  against  the  huge  demand  are  declining  supplies  of  some  of  the 
■important  rav;  materials  from  v/hich  fats  and  oils  are  obtained,,, such  as  lard  and^ 
flsixseed.    Of  course,  production  of  the  important  oil  crops  as  a  whole  increased 
■•several  fold  during  the  war,  but  our  import  sources  of  essential  oils  have  been 
•cut  off  almost  entirely.    In  short,  in  19A5  we  urgently  need  to  salvage  250 
million  pounds  of  used  fat  to  help  fill  a  deficit.    The  richest  remaining  source 
is  used  kitchen  fats,,, the  kind  found  in  homes,  restaurants,  hotels, ..any  place  , 
where  food  is  consumed. 

We  could  triiole  our  present  salvage  rate  ■-■ 

Last  year,  ilmerican  housev.dves  turned  in  160  million  pounds  of  used  kitch^- 
'.:fats.    Fifty  million  pounds  were  salvaged  by  our  armed  forces.    It's  been  ■ 

estimated  that  one  in  seven  iunerican  housewives  is^ doing  a  100  percent  job  in 
.;salvaging  used  kitchen  fats.    If  all  housevdves  turned  in  all  available  used 

fats,  we  could  collect  about  three  times  the  present  rate,.  .  This  would  enable 

us  to  meet  stepped  up 'military  demands  as  well  as  to  maintain  essential  civilian 
.requirements..    Those  fats  are  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  medicines, 

textiles,  and  military  and  civilian  soaps,, ^ and  hundreds  of  other  civilian  and  J 

military  items,  '  , 


■EN  "CORE"    •  ■.  .      .  ; 

"Use  it  up"  night  well  be  a  motto  of  the  Department  of  iigriculture-Resear.o 
Laboratory  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,    Since  the  war scientists  at  this 
laboratory  have  developed  a  food  product  called  apple  sirup  which  utilizes  apple 
peelings  and  cores  from  canning  and  dehydration  plants.    This  sirup  can  also 
be  made  from  sound  but  cff-grade  apples,.. the  ones  that  fail  to  meet  critical 
consumer  standards. 

Helps  prevent  cakes  from  drying  out  ■     •  .'.  ,■ 

As  for  use  of  this  sirup,,, it's  especially  .fine  in  cakes.    Since  the  siruf 
is-  moisture-holding,  it  prevents  cakes  from  drying  out  rapidly.    Then  too,  apple 
.sirup  is  a  good  substitute  for  glycerine  now  needed  in  making  explosives.    One  ' 
of  the  cigarette  manufacturers  in  this  countijy  is., using  apple  sirup  on  a  large 
scale, 

•:;;.       Five  commercial  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  processing 
this, sirup  and  last  year  turned  out  more  than  four  million  pounds.    At  present, 

;,the  output  is  going  to  large  industrial  concerns,,  and  it  will  probably  be 
sometime  yet  before  apple  sirup  will  be  available^^  on  the  retail  market,. 
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THE  SPUD  SAG4.' 

Spuds  that  climbed  from  famine  to  feast  in  are  -skidding  toward 

scarcitj^  again.    The  main  danger  is  that  we're  Ij-kely  to  waste  good  Irish. potatoe 
by  overbuying  whenever  we  find  them  in  the  grocers'  bins,    Fractically  all  the 
potatoes  now  on  the  market  were-  harvested  last  fall.    They  will  sprout  easily 
unless  properly  stored.    So  to  get  the  most  for  their  mon©y,  your  listeners  will  d' 
better  to  buy  potatoes  only  as  they  need  them. 

•  k  »  . 

If  the  potatoes  are  small  in  size,,, as  they're  likely  to  be,, .that  won't 
trouble  the  busy  housewife.    Small  potatoes  cook  faster,  and  quick  cooking  saves 
time  and  fuel.    Small  potatoes  lend  themselves  to  any  form  of  preparation  except 
baking*    iind  for  the  light  .potato  eater  v/ho  leaves  a  part  of  a  large  potato  on 
his  plate,  the  small  potato  is  a  just-right  serving, 

*....■ 

There  are  several  alternates  for  potatoes 

Sometimes  your  listeners  may  find  the  potato  bins 'empty,"  Suggest-  that 
they  use  as  alternates,  sv;eet  potatoes,  rutabagas  or  other  root  vegetables. 

The  story  of  the  -scarce  spud  started  with  a  drought  during  the  slimmer  of 
in  the  small  producing  states.    These  states  that  normally  take  care  of  their 
own  potato  wants  during  the  grovdng  season  began  drawing  on  the  potato  supply 
in  the  large  producing  states  much  earlier  than  usual.  .  . 

as  the  nambor  of  fighting,  men  and  women  on  the  far-flung'  battle  lines 
increases,  so  do  their  needs  for  potatoes.    Our  fighting  forces  use'  potatoes  in 
fresh  and  dehydrated  forms.    The  armed  forces  now  have  first  call  on  potatoes  in 
Idaho,  part  of  Oregon,  Calif  or  ni  a,-.  Maine,  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  ani  Minnesota, 
*Uid  that's  briefly  the  reason  for  the  scarcity  despite  the  fact  that  our  194-^ 
potato  crop  was  several  million  bushels  larger  than  it  -was  during  the  ten  year 
average  (1933~A2).  .  :  .  .. 


•   ■•  ■       ■  'A  BIT  ABOUT  HERBS  . 

Eor  Victory  Gardeners  with  a  romatic  yen  for  rosemary  and  rue,  here's 
a  bit  of  advice:    grow  a  few  herbs  for  flavor  but  don't  overdo  the  idea.  The 
best  plan  is  to  set  aside  a  small  corner  of  the  lot  that  won't  interfere  with 
the  plov/ing  and  cultivation  of  the  main  garden.    You  may  want  to'  suggest  to 
your  listeners  that  they  plant  a  bit  cf  parsley  which  can  add  vitamin  A  to 
vegetable  dishes,, .or  chive,  .a  plant  v/ith  an  onion  flavor  that  is  excellent  for 
se&soning  soups,  salads,  raid  cottage  cheese.    Then  there '.s  mint  for  sauces  and 
garnishes... dill  for  pickles.    Herbs  such  as  sage,  savor,  tarragon,  thyme,  and 
sweet  marjoram  may  be  used  fresh  or  dried.    Dried  and  packaged  they  make  fine 
gifts  for  cooks  with  imagination. 

The  houssv;ife  who  lives  in  an  apartment  and  has  no  place  for  a  Victory 
Garden  can  grown  several  of  the  herbs  very  successfully  inside  the  house.  And 
what  could  be  a  more  attractive  kitchen  decoration  than  bright  pots  of  parsley, 
chives  or  mint  growing  in  the  kitchen  windov;  sill? 


A  Service  .-vj. ' 

X  0  Directors  of  Vf o  i.ie  ri'  Vs..  Bad-i.  9 ,  P  ro  gr  pxi  s 


und'up 


« #  # 


San  Jranci  sco-j  ■  Calif  omi a 
February  24,  1945 


I  II     ,T  H  I  S  ISSUE 


POR  ESTTER  UinDEHST'AIDIITG. 


.  o  *«»•»',«  .Here  '  s  a  rGT)ort  on  the  neeting 

held  "by  the.  Association  of  '^Jonen: 
•  _     \  _  Directors  of  the  .  FAB  ■  along  v/ith 
■  y   '■   :  :f  "'  a  trihute  f  rcn"  .".tlic-'^JEA  to  you 

v/or.icn  iDroadcasters  for  the  out- 
stpjiding  jot  j'-ou'ro  doing. 


IZVm  AIDS. 


..There  v/ill  Tdg  norc  lenon  flavor- 
ing on,  the  grpGeT.''s'  shelves  this 
■year.    Sone  of  the.  supply  is  going 

''to  the.  nen  in  xinif  orn. . .  in  candy, 
■bcYorages .  and  K  rations., .alao  it 
is  used  to  disguise -the  taste  of 
disinfectants  in  their  drinking 
t/ater.  .        •       ,  . 


JI3H-IH  '-  SEA- SOU, 


A  BOUT  WITH  IIEAT.... 


STEAi'il  iia ;  .THE  J^IEEZE , 


.o.Prcai  novr  on  there  vrill  "be  nore 
fish  in  the  riarkets.    The  season- 
al decline  is  over,  so  housewives 
will  have  plenty  of  fish  varie- 
ties to  serve  during  Lent, 

.*  .Using  that  no-point,  lov;-point  ; 
••  ■neat  nas''  "be  a  protlen,  "but  here.; 
are  a  fev/  tasty  suggestions  to  - 
nake  the  neat,  flavor  stretch,  and 
a 'few  ha.sic  -cnoking  principles. 

...The  supply  of  frozen  vegeta"bles 
is  fair  in  nost*  localities  - 
thes^^'re  quick  -  easy,  and  point- 

■  fl-CG.  "  , 


OS  Department  cf  A$ricuHure 

food  DistribtHion  kdm'inistrotion 
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The  Association  of  Voraen  Directors  of  the  rational  Association  of  Broad- 
casters launched  their  second  editorial  campaign,  "'forr.en  of  the  United  nations'^  at 
a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  ITew  York,  Pe"bruary  17. 

In  a  "balconied  "ballroom,  flagged  vrith  the  colors  of  the  United  I'ations,  hun- 
f.reds  of  v/omen. .  ."broadcasters ,    ^iests  from  allied  nations  and  national  leaders  of 
v;oir.eri's  organizations* ,  .pledged  -aemselves  to  help  develop  a  "better  understanding 
among  v;onen  of  the  v;orld» 

Huth  Chilton,  president  of  the  Association  of  Vornen  Directors,  praised 
Doroth"  Leuis,  coordinator  of  listener  activity  for  tne  National  Association  of 
broadcasters,  for  organising  aiid  promoting  the  AWD.    She  said  that  Dorothy  Lev.ds 
had  done  much  to  redse  the  standing  of  vromen  in  "broadcasting. . »to  the  "benefit  of 
radio  in  general  and  of  vromen's  progr?jns  in  particular.  -,  s- 

_  In  a-:  special- -recording,  assera"bled  especially  for' the  occasion,  the  ¥a,r  Food 
Admini str??-ticn  coi.r:limented  the  woaien  "broadcasters  for  the  outstanding  jo"b  they 
have  done  helping  hor.iemalcers  to  understand  the  ever  chai:iging  food  situation.  Tlie 
transcription  v.'as  -played  on  the  Uavj'-  film  recorder  and  included  the  voices  of;  six 
mem"bers  of  Al/D,    • 

-.IF A  TRIBUTi;  TO  "OIGIT 
BRC:a3CAST3ES 


"Since  the  war- "began,  every  v;oman  "broadcaster  has  "been  saddled  v.dth 
extra  responsi¥ility. selling  v;ar  "bonds. .  .recruiting  vromen  for  the  .. 
services  and  carrying  other  ^over.}v;eat.  jae-s^sages  •i'rffo' t lie"  "homes  of 
jAmorica..    The  l/ar  Foo'd" 'A'dm'inistrrtion  takes  this  opportunity  to  poy 
■■■  tributes -.-to  t  he  woaen  directors  for  the  outstr-nding  jo"b  they  havo 
done ^  in  hel-ping»lioncmalters  understand  the  sv.dftly  changing  food  plc- 
■' ■  ^  ^  ture>.'-  As  a  grouj),  '.romGn  "brcclcasters  have  diverted  attention  from 
i^.T^.^.--  shQ3;tfvgcs  and  liavc  helped  to  merchandise  the  plentiful  foods.  They 
\[  .i       ha.ye.done  a  great  deal  to  te-'-.ch  v/omen  nutrition,  food  conservation, 
*"  "       foad:];5re serration  and  "better  "buying  hatits.    These  v/omen,  sitting 

"before  their  mi-arophonos  day  after  day,  v/eok  after  veek,  ffjrc  a  Baal  • 
pov/er  in  guiding  homeu?icers  through  tho-  a-d-JU'S-tinen't?  b'f  v/ar'time  living. 

"J-t's  easy  to  visualize  this  pov/er  v/hen  you  rc-'^lize  the  association 
of^wo;r.en  directors  of  ITAB  num"bers  its  mem"bership  around  700*  This 
..pioneer  orgaiii2a.tion  of  vromen  v/as  created  less  than  six  months  after 
jv/e  entered  the  var.    There  v;as  a  real  need  for  cooperation- to './^rc- 
mote  projects  affecting  ^-.'oraen  li^t.Qners-fra  •pe?»3f  *n€?e*(i  *f  or"  a  clearing 
rhquse' -for  idci'S  and  teViiriicues,    And  so  A'./D  \rp.s  "born... in  May  1942.' 

'.'  .      ■    "Jt.-was  no  accident-  that  the  first  issue  of  the  17ar  Food  Adminis- 
.  .  .   .  ,  tration'i's- Radio  Hou^d-Up  hit  the  desks  of  the  v;omen  commentators 
*  ."         a  montn- later.',  .in  June,  19^2.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  -. 
v/omen  "broadcasters  v/ho  helped^gej  .A'-'DtUader  •v/.ry*\!rSf'4  "the' first  to 
■   :      ask  for . current  factual 'information  on  the  ever  changing  food  situ- 
ation.   As  -the  result  of  these  requests,  ''.TA  launched  Radio  Round- 
Up  on  f&odV'.'rthe  v/eekly  service  sheet  for  women  directors.- 

(■-  ...rS 
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'^To  give  you  some  idea  hov;  the  hundreds  of  v/oraen  broadcasters  all 
over  the  couatry  use  this  important  information  in  their  various 
;sho\'fs,  '-re  are  "bringing  you  the  voices  of  seven  memhers.  of  ATO  ~ 
(ohe  follov/ihg-  broadcasters'  made  •  transcriptions  of  vrar  food  mes- 
sages they  had-'used  oil  their :  shows  and  their  voices  v;ere  dubbed 
in  on  the  film  recorder i    Ruth  Ghilton,  'fCAU  Philadcphia;  Ann  Holden, 
KGO  San  Prancisco;  Hildrsd  Bailey,  l/TAG-  V/orccstcr,  Mass,;  Darragh 
Aldrich,  \JCGQ  Minneapolis;  Ruth  Crane,  '.n'lJdj  Vfeshington,  D.  C. ;  paid 
Elizabeth  Hart,  TJIAQ  Chicago.)- 

'nJithout  the  h'olp  of '  friendlS'-  voices  such  as  you've  just  heard,  it 
vrould  be  impossible  to  reach  every,  homemalcer.    The  women  broadcas- 
ters of  this  country  are  ma.king,  and  vrill  continue  to  malcc  a  great  ■ 
contribution  to  the  v;ar  effort. .  .and  to  better  living  in  the  j'cars 
to  come.    The  IJa-ir  Pood- Administration  says,  most  sincerely. .  .lhank  • 
you."    '  '  -'-'^-G  .0  r    .  ;•         .     .  -.^        j  ■  ;    .  . 


IH  SHE  FUTURS 

■■;   S^rom  time  to  time  Round-Up  has  brought  you  :storios  of.  the  food  in  other;, 
countries.    In  the  future,  Round-Up  copy  i/ill  include:  more  stories,  of  ho memsJcers 
around  the  v/orld.    As  the  AV/D  program  "Ifomen  of  the  United  ITations"  points  out,- 
"Sharing  mutu?-l  experiences  helps  to  encourage  a  respect  for  differences  ?iid  de- 
velops a  better  understanding  among  the  v/omen  of  the  v;orld."  .  .: 

'    '  ISHGF  AIDS  ■  ' 

Lemon  flavoring,  ma-de  vath  real  lemon  oil ,  .has  ;becn  scarce  the  past  months, 
but  through  1945 -there  v;ill  be  a  gradual  improvement  in  supply*    Not  only,  are  v;e 
able  to  import  lemon  oil  again  from  Sicily,  but .  our  larger  lemon  crop  ^ this f.year 
will  further  ease  the  situation. 

If  your  listeners  have  wondered  v.'hy  lemon  flavoring  v/as  missing  from  .^o- 
cory  shelves  last  year,  tell  them  there  was  a  big  demand  for  fresh  lemons.. .so  not 
enough  lemons  went  to  processing  plants.    Also,  a  good  share  of  the  lemon  oil  v/hich 
was  made  went  to  our  armed  forces,    The  Ainy  needed  it  for  cooking  uses  and  in  a 
variety  of  products.  .  .candy,  beverages  and  K  ra,tions. 

■■   Some  of  that  lemon  oil  v;as  used  in  a  food  powder  supplied  our  fighting  men, 
As  you  knovr,  drinking  water  has  alxirays  been  a  problem  for  front  line  troops.  A 
disinfectant  must  be  added  to  purify  strajige  v;ater.    As  the  taste  of  the  medicated 
v/ater  is  displeasing  to  the  men,  each  soldier  is  given  an  envelope  of  lemon  powdor 
to  disguise  the  disinfectant.    The  envelope  contains  lemon  juice  pov/dcr,  vitamin  C, 
citric  acid,  sugar  and  lemon  oil.     Thus  the  soldier  can  add  a  drop  of  disinfectant 
to  a  canteen  of  v;ater,  pour  in  the  pov/der,  shake  v/ell.».and  presto  he  has  a  refresh- 
ing lemon  drink. 

■  Until  1930,  v;e  received  much  of  our  lemon  oil  from  Sicily.    The  Sicilians 
rupture  the  oil  cells  in  the  peel  of  the  lemon  vrith  a  spoon  and  t?-ke  up  the  oil 
vrith  a  sponge.  ♦  .entirely  a  "by  hand"  operation.    !iJhcn  v;e  started  a  lemon  oil  in- 
dustry in  California,  using  specially  developed  xaachinos,  v;e  vrere  able  to  supply 
the  normal  needs  for  this  country.    Hov/,.  with  increased  war  demands,  it's  necessary 
to  resume  imports  from  Sicily.  : 
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THE  POOD-  :5IT0 

IliG  ape Gded  Up  v;ar  tcnpo  has  nocossitatc-d  Graergoncj-  ch?Aigos  in  the  distri- 
■bution  of  food;  t)7  .t;,he  ITar  Pood  Adninistratibn.  ■ -In  RD.dio  noimd-Up,  '•Jar  Food  Orders 
have  "been  ejcplaiued  as  they  develop,  "but  perhaps  ;/ou  v:ould.like  a  smir.iary  of  them 
as  they  affect  supplies  of  meat; and- other  major  foods.for  civilians  durinjg  the  next 
fev:  months.  ■  .  . 

■  ■   "    ■  f"  ■    -  ■  . 

Por  the  first  _ua"rter  _of  this  year,  our  men  and  vromen  in  the  armed  services 
vrill  need  more  than  one  out  of  everj'^  four  pounds,  of  meat  coming  to  market.  So 
through  March,  civilians  mil  "be  getting  five  to  six  pounds  less  meat  per  person 
than  in  .the  same  mo;iths  of  last  year... or  even  in  the  last  three  months  of  1944, 
All  chicken^  produced  in  the  four  great  producing  areas  in  the  country  -a-re  now  "be- 
ing set  p.side  for  purchase  "by  the  armed  forces;-    Hor  v/ill  there  he  einy  more  canned 
chicken  or  turkey  put  u.p'for  civilians  until  our  fighters  get  70  million  pounds  of 
these  canned. poultry. products.    This  canned  chicken  and  turkey  goes  into  army  rar- 
tions  and  for  use  in  military  hospitals  in  this  country  and  ahroad. 

The  Arry  has  also  asked  that  temp'^rarily  100  percent  of  the  pilchards  (Cal- 
ifornia sardines)  and  mackerel  on  the  'Jest  Coast  oe  set  aside  for  government  pur- 
cha.se.    Before  the  var  ve  shipped  large  Q_uantiti3s  of  this  fish  to  the  Philippines. 
Sov;  that  the  liberation  of  the  islands  is  londer  v;ay,  the  Army  needs  larger  supplies. 

It  has  l3ocn  necessary  for  the  ^fer  Pood  Administration. to  i ssue  an  order 
v;hich  sets  aside  the  equivalent  of  40  percent  of  our  total  output  of  lard  for  gov- 
ernment purchase.    The  largest  share  of  this  lard  v^ill  go -to  our  allies. .  .Britain 
and  Russia.    Creameries  are  also  "being  required  to  set  aside  20  percent  of  their 
February  production  of  "butter... 25  percent  in  March... for  v^ar  claimants.    The  gov- 
ernment had  not  intended  any  reservation  on  "butter  until  April*  Expanded  \:ar  needs 
moved  up  the  date  on  this  order.    liast  year  our  Army  got  JLS. l)erGent  of  the  "buttor 
produced  in  this  country',  and  the  Russian  militarj-  forces  5:  percent.  .  This  year.  20 
percent  of  our  "butter  '/ill  go  to  our  o'.m  fighters  and  another  4  percent  v/.i^l  "bo  an 
essential  food  in  Bussiaji  military  hospitals.    In  addition,  one-third  of,. pur  chedda? 
cheese  is  needed  for  v.'ar  claimants. 

56  Pightir.g  Fronts  to  Supply  '  .  "       . . 

Last  year  a  third  of  the  canned  vegetables  v;cnt  into  military  channels. 
The  coming  pack  vill  "be  the  largest  por,si"ble  vath  present  la"bor  and  facilities, 
and  shipments  to  front  line  fighters  v/ill  be  gr:ater  than  last  year.    And  it 
looks  nov/  as  though  war  needs  for  canned  fruits  and  juices  (excluding  citrus) 
will  be  about  half  of  the  total  1345  pack.    Shipments  of  all  canned  orange  ajid 
grapefruit  juice  for  civilians  have  boon  halted  temporarily  until  rjresent  U.  S. 
militai^^  needs  caii  be  mot. 

As  for  potatoes,  the  armed  forces  nov/  have  first  call  on  most  of  the  old 
crop  -ootatocs  in  six  major  producing  states.    Also  one-fourth  of  the  total  rice 
supply  this  year  is  being  made  available  to  the  armed  forces  and  for  food  in  li- 
berated areas. 

Broadcasters  can  do  much  to  point  out  the  fact  that  these  changes  have  been 
made  because  of  our  military'  advances  and  our  larger  forces.    Our  drive  into  (xer- 
many  and  ever-lengthening  lines  in  the  Pacific-  theatres  of  v/ar  are  but  t\ro  examples 
of  what  is  being  done  riglit  nov  on  our  56  fighting  fronts.    TJith  each  adv?jace, 
allied  supply  lines  grow  longer,  food  losses  in  combat  must  be  considered  and  min- 
imum food  needs  of  liberated  people  must  be  met. 


FISH-ITLV^MSOI 


As  the  shortest  month  of  the  year  ends,  the  period  of  short  supply  in  fresh- 
"caiight  fish  drav;s  to  a  close.'  During  December,  January,  and  IFe^bruary  fishing 
reaches'  its  lovicst  elDh,  out  it  hogins  to  pick  up  in  ilarch  and  gets  into  full  swing 
"by  April, .,  _ 

The  higgest  o"bstacle  to  fishing  in  v/intertime  is  ole  man  v/cather*. Compara- 
tively fev;  ships  leave  port  when  they're  likely  to  come  hack  covered  v;ith  a  foot 
of  ICO.    But  .as.  soon  as  .the  sun  smiles,  the  fishorraoii  mends  his' nets,  scrapes  the 
"barnacles  off  tiiis  "boat,  and  puts  out  to  sea. 

Plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea  this,  year 

xhi.s  year  v/e're  expecting  good  catches.    3y  adding  together  all  sorts  of 
inf  orraation'. .  .past  trends  in  fish  production,  the  nunhcr  of  fi'sh'talcen  from  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  "by  ITow  England  trawlers,  and  the  short  time  it  taicos  a  trav/lcr 
to  fill  up  v/ith  fish — "biologists  ,.h.??.ye  decided  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea. 
To  catch  them  \/e  have  more  "boats  and  Cwiuipm^nt  this  year  than  v;e 've  had  'since  the 
■beginning  of  the  war.    All  of  v.'hich,  harring  freaks  of  weather  or  shortage  of  man- 
Xjower  tvlll  add. up  to.  large  fish  landings. 

Trom  Hew  Bngla'h'd'  fisheries — -which  give  us, most  of  our  edihle  sea  food  for 
the  fish  market. .  .I-Iarcli  "brings  cod,  rosefish,  haddock,  flounders,  and  vmi ting. 
Sirice'Lent  continues  throughout  this  month,  you'll  vvxit  to  get  out.  your  friyorite 
recipes  for  cod  and  other  fish  to  pass  on  to  your  listeners. 


■  •   A  BOUT  '..^ITH  IGAT  y •  v-;/     •  .... 

.-•  ■'    .Remem"ber  the  v/ords  of  the'  song,  "The  music  goes  rouiid  and,  round  .and  cones 
out'-he.rc"?  ,  llov/.'s  the  time  'to  make  the  meat  flavor  go  round  and  iTo-uncl  and .  come 
'but  where- you  :\yoiit  it — service  for  three,  service  for  s'ix»    Port'mately  it's  the 
low-point,  -no-point  meats  that  lend  themselves,  to  such 'meat' -flavor  ^'stretchers  r.s 
stuffings,  dumplings,  "boiled  dinners  and  the  like,   -;.  '  ■ .  '<    ■  :;■!■'■;■ 

S1qv;-1ow  cooking  does  the  trick 

■■     ■■  ■.  :  And  here,  are  a  fex«;  suggestions  for  your  listeners:    "breast  of  lam"b  with 
■  mint' -s'tiuffing;,  .shouiier  of  pork  with  raisin  or  appJLe^  stuffing;  stuffed  rolled  flank; 
fricassee  of  veal  v;ith  ♦dunplin'gs.;.  .using .flaiik,  >e.Qk,  •'■ot  shank ■i-"na-b;;  pigs'  knuckles 
or  spareri"bs  with  sauerkraut;  meat  .loaf .  ,  .mado-,^  of  the  forepart  of  I'beef  chuck  or 
To  an.',  parts  of  hriskct;  Irish  stoxir. .  .with  shoulder,  neckj  flank,  or  .shank  of  mutton; 
-shephai-d' s  pie...  using  neck^  flank,  or  shanlc  of  lan"b. 

.  •■  Hpw '  s  the- time',  too,  to  -st-ro.ss  the  methods  of  tenderizing  p.eat*    The  first 
■prirreiple-  Is  alv/ays  Slow  cooking -vath  low^  heat-- it  keeps  the.  moat-  plump.  '  Sim.mer* 
never  •'b.Q'il.    Tor  iDr.aising,  suggest -the  occasional  use  of  huttermi-lk,  ;Sour  milk, 
or  tomatoes  as  liauid. .  .they  contain  small  amounts  of  acid  that ,  hol-:.:)s  to  tenderize. 
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T/ith  canned  vegetaoles  "br-ck  on  tlia  r?.ti,on  .li st  rr^d  conziercially  frozen  veg- 
eta"bles  point-f roo  ,  civilirji  denipjid  for  the  frozen  products  has  increr.sod  rapidly, 
Tho  present  stocks  on  hrnd,  and  the  sel3ction  varies  across  the  country.    This  is 
not  so  he.rd  to  under ste^ad,  since  distrihutdon  f'^cilities  differ  in  the  various 
regions,  and  so  do  the  local  preferences  for  certain  vegcta"blos.    From  a  national 
str^idpoint,  supplies  of  frozen  vegetalslcs  pjt  this  tir.e  are  less  plentiful  for 
civilians  than  last  year. 

t'Jhile  TDroadc-stors  v/ill  v:ant  to  check  on  offerings  in  their  local  stores, 
the  "ar  Pood  Adninistration  reports  that  sv;eet  corn  csA  green  peas  *jre  the  two 
couuercially  frozen  vegetaolos  nost  generally''  availp.hle.    Frozen  linas,  snap  "beans^ 
and  spinach  are  also  v/idely  distritutcd.    I'ext  in  line  of  supply  psc  frozen  punpkin 
and  sc_u?.sh,  asparagus  pxid  "broccoli. 

Eonenalcers  hp.ve  fo'ond  these  vegetables  to  oe  effort  savers. .  .they  rec^^uire  no 
cleming  or  paring  pjid  crii  oe  cooked  in  a  short  tir.ie.    Tliey  taste  like  fresh  veg- 
etables Paid  retain  most  of  the  food  values  they  had  vrhcn  fresh  froa  the  garden. 

She  ari-ed  forces  too  have  discovered , the  pdvartagcs  of  frozen  vcget^hlos. 
3hc  ncn  stationed  in  this  country'  have  'b.^en  ea-ting  urjiy  frozen  vegetaoles,  a:id  it's 
likely  that  the  1945  nilitary  order  for  frozen  foods  v.dll  "be  even  la.rger. 


About  a  third  of  a  poiind.  • . .that ' s  the  size  slice  of  cheddp.r  cheese  avail- 
able for  each  civilian  during. Ilarch  and  April.    The  totrl  rxiount  to  "be  narketed 
during  llarch  and  April  is  35  :::illion  pounds  per  nonth, . . appro::ir-iately  the  sane 
supply  as  civili-^^s  hr.ve  been  getting  for  the  past  six  nonths. 

It's  true  tl:at  nillr  production  has  started  on  the  seasonal  upvr.ard  clir:ib,  r>jid 
niore  cheese  is  being  nmufacturcd.    But  at  the  s'r".e  ti:.:e,  v;ar  recvirer.ents  for 
cneddar  are  increasing;  so  any  rise  in  production  r.iust  be  set  aside  to  fill  these 
orders.    During  February,  30  p^^rcent  of  the  cheddar  cheese  produced  v;ent  to  our 
ari.-.ed  forces  and  for  lend-lease  or  other  v;ar  clair:iajits.    The  set-aside  cuota  on 
Cheddar  for  these  clai;.;ajits  v;ill  be  45  percent  of  production  during  March  pzid.  50 
percent  during  April.    The  increased  c.uotas  are  in  accordance  vri.th  the  Var  Food 
iid: ministration  policy  of  adjusting  the  set-asides  on  a  i:onth-to-nonth  chor.ge  in 
production. .  .nrl:ing  relatively  even  supplies  each  nonth  for  distribution  to  oivi- 
lienis. 


If  growers  and  vrholosalers  who  liandle  the  out-ofr^eason  tcnatoes  v;hich  are 
coning  to  uarket  now  will  renove  the  paper  wrappers,  shoppers  will  find  fev;er  de- 
cay3d  to:;iatoes  in  the  vegetable  stalls* 

Vegetable  research  :.;en,  vcrking  at  the  Pl-^nt  Industry  Station  At  3eltsville, 
Marj-lani,  have  found  that  considerable  tor;atoe  decnj'  developed  in  trie  ripening  roons, 
i*ito  which  tomatoes  are  placed,  still  cold,  after  their  refrigerated  journey.  The 
warnth       the  roons  causes  noisture  to  condense  on  the  cold  toiiatoes,  sorl'ing  their 
paper  wrappers  and  encouraging  decay  organisins  to  develop.    If  the .  v;rappers  p.re 
renoved  v;hen  the  cold  tcnatccs  are  placed  in  the  ripening  roons,  the  noisture  v.hich 
condenses  on  the  fruit  vd.ll  be  able  to  evaporate  quickly. 
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TUT  TO  BELP  US  \im 

Anerica  at  v;ar  needs  more  tin.    The  Japanese  still  hold  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  Malaya,  which  were  fornerly  our  chief  sources  of  tin.     So  we  can't  expect  any 
inprover.ient  in  the  supply  until  these  sources  are  restored  to  the  Allies.    Even  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Europe  mil  not  elininate  the  present  shortages. 

But  Ariericans  are  still  thrfeMn^  W';a;r.  two  out  of  three  tin  cans. .  .pcrnan- 
ently  destroying  the  tin  in  those  cans..«the  tin  on  which  our  war  production  nac- 
hincry  depends  to  a  great  degree.  ■      .i .:  •'. 

Tin  f  i4its. .  .it  foeds>..it  hoals  .«■'...,.•.,.■■.,■■..,„.        „  .    ,„■.••■•••  . 

Tin  is  used  for  "bahhit  not^ls  in  naVal  cbntructi-on  and  Aphile  ar}^iy  equipnent. 
Military  rations  of  all  kinds  are  packed  in  tin  to  keep  them  fresh  and  impervious 
to  weather  and  other  destroying  agents.  .        '.'   •,, 

And  besides  fighting  in  the  war  and  helping  "bring  food  to  the  "bat tie  front, 
tin  heals.    Tin  encases  the  enorgoncy  sulpha  ointnents  which  protect,  .our  fighting 
nen  against  deadly  infections.    Tin  safeguards  the.  precious  hlood  plasma  and  goes 
into  the  making  of  the  small  individual  h^'podcrmic  syringe  ("syrette")  v/hich  re- 
lieves the  pains  of  our  v;ounded  soldiers.    On  every  hattlcf  rent ,  the  lives  of  our 
men  depend  on  tins« 


About  1  per  cent  of  tho  weight  of  a  tin  can  is  actual.  ..tin,'  so  it  '  s  easy  to 
see  yhy  there  must  he  a  large  volai.'iO  of  cans  salvaged-.  The  following  tahle  makes 
the  idea  more  graphic  J   •■  '  -. . 

Huraher  of  tin  cans  Will  provide  tin  used  in  - 

2*...  ..•••.....•1  syrette  (miniature  hypodermic) 

30  «   t ... .  .Main  hearing  for  40  mm,  or  90  mm, 

anti-aircraft  gun. 

150............,,,  .Jeep  crankshaft  or  the  liner  for 

■  30  cal»  arxmnition  "box,  ' 

2,5004.  ,  ton'Army  truck  " 

6,500..  ..-^...^I'Dicscl  Engine 

21,000«  .1  short  r,ango  heavy  Bo mhei* 

24,000...........  1  nying  Fortress  '  "•■ 

28,000..........  1  Torpedo  Portress 

How  to  prepare  tin  cans  for  saJyage,  collections 

Wash  the  cans  thoroughly,  remove  lo^hels,  remove  or  fold  in  the  ends,  and 
then  flatten.    This..  sa\'es  valuable  shipping  spacci*  It  takes  little  time,  hut  it  is 
very  important  that  each  houscvafe  prepare  the  cans  properly  before  turning  t hon  i n. 
Hot  only  is  shipping  space  saved,  but  the  cans  are  ready  for  instpjit  use  by  de-tin- 
ning plant §. 

I'Jhat  happens  to  the  salvac^cd  tin  cajis 

They  are  shipped  from  the  collection  point  to  de-tinning  plants  where  the 
tin  is  removed  by  chem.ical  process.    The  remaining  scr<vp  steel  is  either  sent  to 
steel  mills  for  use  in  the  production  of  steel,  or  to  copper  mines  where  it  is  used 
for  precipitating  copper  from  the  mine  v/aters,  and  v/here  each  tin  can  produces  its 
ecual  weight  of  copper. 


Los  Ar.gelos 

52ST  ?El."I2'3UyS-^ — — — — Orpaiges,  G-raiDefrait  • 
IF  iiOZGRa^E  SU??LT  — -—Apple s,  :lendns  . 

IF  LI3-HT  SUPPLY-  Stravrberries  ('beginning  to  arrive)  Winter  Pears,  Enrpcror 

G-ratiesi  Avocados 

VSGS::r3L2  3LTS  ~-CaVcage,  Carrots^,  jpii^.toes,  Cauliflov/er  ^iid  Spinach 

ir  VlOHETuiTIj  SUPPLY  Bunched  Tcgetables,  Lettuce  ^  Peas,  Yellov;  onions,  Svfiet .  . 

potatoes 

II"  LI'JHT  SUPPLY  Top  grade  potato :s,  Sggplai^t ,  P.eppers,  Asparagu.s  ("begin- 
ning to  arrive)  Artichokes,  Broccoli  - 

^San  rrPTxCisco 

'  ■  ■ 

^5)32  P3.UII'  3UYS — _  Oranges,  G-rapefruit 

liT.-i-ICDSPA'IS  SUPPLY  Snail  size  apples,  Ifinter  pears,  Leuons 

ir  LIO-HP  S'SB?"i  —-  Top  grpAe.  rpplGS  '  .  '  "  •' 

BEST  yS(JEl:ABLE  BUYS —  Broccoli,  Lettuce,  TonP-toes,  3?Jioji?..  sG_uash,  Euti"bard  Squa.s^^ 

1^?  liCDSPATS  SUPPLY  -G-reen  peas,  Celerj'' 

li'  LI&HT  SUPPLY  As'jpragus  (first  of  season) 

high  . 

Portland 

BEST  FEUIT  BUTS  Orrx.ges,  C-rapcfr^oit 

III  MODEPATE  SUPPLY  Ar)plos  (G-ovt,  relo.-sing  Delicious' varietj'-) 

IIT  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados 

BEST  VSGETA3IE  BUYS  Cauliflov/cr,  Carrots 

Ii;  hCEEI^TE  Sl?PLY  Ycang  ."ustard.  grc.cns.  Beets,  Kale,  Green  onions,  Radishes 


Seattle  ■  ■  ■     ■  * 

BEST  PHUTT  BUYS  Arizona  grapefruit  '    "       '    "  ■ 

II'  K0LEPA2E  SUPPLY  Apples,  i^avcl  orp^igcs  (Taest  sizes  at  ceiling) 

IF  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Avocadosf  Grapes,  Pears'  ., 

BEST  VEGET.UBL„  BUTS  —Carrots,  CaulifloV'ar,  Lettuce' 

III  ilODEPATE  SlrPLY  Broccoli^  Brussels  Sppf^uts,  'ehionV.'-CsVbage ,  Spinach, 

California -green  peas,  Tonatoes.,  Hothouse  rhulsarb,  Sveet 
Potatoes,  RutaTDagPS,  Parsnips'  "  '  ' ' '  '  ' 

IIT  LIGHT  SUPPLY  California  asparagus  (jusi;  .ajrriving)  Green  peppers  (high) 


A  Service 


Kouna-u|] 


on 


food... 


San  Francisco,  California 


XX  T_H_I_S  ISSUE  •  • 

GETTING  DOW  TO  CASES, . . ,  .o .......  The  supply  of  eggs  is  largest 

,  during  March  and  April,  so  here 
are  some  egg  buying  tips  and 
•    .•■  .    .      •        ■    ■    .     general  background  information. 

.  IN  THE  MELTING  POT.   .Fats    and  oils  bring  more  ration 

■         ■  ■       ■         ..       ■      '         .  ,  ,  points  since  February  25. ..the 

reasons  are  good,  and  they're 
all  here. 

IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  HS^p   Cabbage  is  very  plentiful  right 

now  in  the  Yiestern  States,  which 
■  '      ■  '  .  .  mean's  there  vdll  be  plenty  of 

■  ■  ■    '  .  ■  .  .  ..;     sauerkraut  manufactured  this  year. 

.  ^  ^     •  It  means,  too,  that  many  housewives 

:  '         .,  .,  will  learn  how  versatile  a  vegetable 

cabbage  isj  and  will  use  it  to  ad- 
.  ■  .  '  vantage  in  soups,  salads  and  main 

■     .     "        ■  .  dishes. 

ON  GROCERS'  SHELVE;S  THIS  MARCH  .....Here's  a  list  of  the  foods  which 

are  expected  to  be  plentiful  during 
^  .March, 

FROZEN  FOODS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  The  post  war  experts  promise  home 

,        _  freezing  and  storage  units,  so 

',    '    manufacturers  of  frozen. foods  are 
planning  new  products, . .fruits, 
vegetables,  meat,  and  cooked  dishes,. 
Something  to  look  forward  to,  ■ 


US  Department  AgricuHure 

food  Distribtil'ion  Mmiuistration 
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GETTING  LC^m  TO  CASES 

"Top  of  the  season  to  you". .. .That' s  the  present  verdict  on  eggs.  Our 
supply  of  this  non-rationed,  protein  food  is  largest  from  January  through  June, 
with  the  peak  of  production  usually  during  March  and  April*    Additional  praise 
can  be  given  these  springtime  eggs  because  they're  at  their  most  favorable  price 
range,  they're  larger,  of  more  uniform  quality,  and  the\7-'re  fresher. 

Buying  Tips 

Knov/  the  federal  weight  standards  for  eggs  so  that  you'll  be  getting  full 
value  for  jour  money.    Large  eggs  usually  weigh  two  ounces.    That  means,  if  you 
were  buying  eggs  by  weight  instead  of  by  the  dozen,  you'd  get  eight  eggs  to  the 
pound.    Medium  eggs  must  weigh  21  to  23  ounces  per  dozen.    Small  eggs  must  weigh, 
at  least  18  ounces  to  the  dozen  although  there  is  no  maximum  weight  requirement 
under  CPA  regulations.    When  the  price  difference  between  the  various  sizes  is 
great  enough,  the  consumer  may  actually  get  more  for  his  money  by  buying  the 
medium  or  small  eggs, 

"Complete  Protein" 

When  it  comes  to  food  value,  we  all  know  in  a  general  way  that  eggs  are 
important  in- the  diet. ,, but  why  and  on  how  many  counts?    To  begin  with,  eggs  have 
a  good  quality  or  "complete"  protein,  '  For  this  reason,  they  can  be  used  inter- 
changeably with  other  complete  protein  foods. . .neat,  fish,  poultry  and  a  few  others 
That  protein  is  essential  for  normal  grovrbh  and  for  building  and  repairing  body 
tissues. 

We  need  "Protective"  foods  every  day 

Eggs  are  on  the  "protective"  food  list  too.     "Protective"  foods  are  the 
ones  v/e  need  plenty  of  every  day  because  they're  sources  of  important  vitamins 
and  minerals  which  we  need  to  safeguard  our  health.    In  the  mineral  supply  line, 
eggs  are  an  important  source  of  iron, ,  .'.vhich  we  need  to  keep  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  up  to  normal.    Eggs  also  have  phosphorus  which  we  need  along  vdth 
calcium  and  vitamin  D  for  strong  bones  and  teeth.    While  eggs  aren't  outstanding 
sources  of  calcium  they  have  more  vitamin  D  than  just  about  any  other  food,  with 
the  exception  of  fish  liver  oils.    They  also  contain  vitamin  A  and  riboflavin. 

Eggs  fit  into  any  meal 

When  it  comes  to  uses,. .eggs  are  a  morhing, "noon  and  night  food.    And  you 
can  serve  them  in  dozens  of  77ays,    They  can  be  a  main  dish  with  sausage,  or  as  a 
fluffy  souffle  or  a  delicious  omelet.  .They  fit  perfectly  into  any  number  of  quick 
breads,  cakes,  sauces,  desserts  and  beverages.    While  food  comparisons  are  never 
quite  fair,  since  each  food  has  its  own  important  place  in  the  diet,  eggs  are 
more  nearly  interchangeable  7/1  th  milk. .  .as' far  as  nutritive  value  is  concerned.., 
than  any  other  item  in  our  diet. 


I 
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IN  THE  MELTING 'POT 

Mg.rgani,ne^  lard,  shortening  and  salad  oils,  took  a  ration  point  rise  last 
Sunday  (February; j-25);  chiefly  because  of  limi-ted.  supplies  of  lard  for  civilians. 

Let ':s  .look  for  a  few  minutes,  and  .see  .hoxv  .the  supply  ,of  one.  of  these  com- 
modities affects  the  other.    The  production  of  lard  is  dov/n,    A  year  ago  at  this 
time  we  had 'suQh  ;a  record  hog  crop  that  there  wasn't  enough  storage  space  for  all 
our  la;rd,  :  This:  commodity  was  made  point-free  to  increase  sales.    This  February, 
federally  inspq-cte.d  slaughterers  got  only       percent  as  many  hogs  as  they  did 
dijiring  the  same  month  a  year  ago.    Moreover  the  yield  of  lard  per  hog  is  smaller. 
Even  though  we  have  a  cut  in  supply,  military  and  other  government  requirements  for 
lard  remain  high.    This  means  less  for  civilian  distribution  and  necessitates  a 
rise  in  point  value, 

■  :Becaus"e  of  the  shorter  lard  supply,  there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
vegetable  oil  shortenings  which  can  be  substituted  in  most  cooking  purposes  for 
lard.    In  view  of  the  inter-changeability  of  these  shortenings,  points  had  to  be 
raisad  :on  all  of  them  to  assure  fair  distribution. 

With  butter  limited,  the  total  supply  of  margarine  is  now  needed  for  use 
as  a  spread  for  bread.    The  points  on  margarine  have  been  increased  to  assure  its 
availability  for  this  purpose  and  to  discourage  substituting  margarine  for  lard  or 
shortening  in  cooking.  .  ,  .„  ,,  ,.■ 


IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  HEAD 

This  year's  crop  of  cabbage  in  Florida,  Texas,  Ariaona,  and  California 
is  more  .-than  half  again  as  large  as  it's  been  on  the  average  for  the  past  ten 
years.. .56  percent  above  average,  in  case  you're  interested  in  figures.  That's 
a  good  bit. of  cabbage... so  much  that  the  War  Food  Adm.inistration  is  attempting 
to  divert  .quantities  to  the  manufacture  of  sauerkraut, 

■.     Normally,  vdnter-grown  cabbage  is  not  used  to  any  extent  in  the  making  of 
krauty  'for, the  reason  that  sauerkraut  is  a  cold-weather  dish,  favored  more  in  the 
states  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,    Go  it  follov/s  that  most  of  the  kraut 
plants  are  located  in  the  northern  states,  and  they  buy  their  cabbage  locally. 
Last  fall,  a  shortage  of  cabbage  in  the  North  limited  kraut  production.    By  using 
southern  cabbage  now  the  kraut  packers  may  make  up  some  of  the  fall  shortage  and 
at  the  same  time  help  conserve  food. 

Here's  the  distribution  pattern  of  cabbage  to  local  markets  during  the 
winter  months: 

Markets  east  of  the  Rockies  get  most  of  their  winter  crop  cabbage  from 
Florida  .and  Texas,    Arizona  and  California  furnish  most  of  the  Western  Region. 


FINE  WITH  BRINE 

You'll  probably  want  to  remind  your  listeners  that  fresh  cabbage  is 
nutritive. . .now  green  cabbage  has  vitamin  A,,, raw  cabbage  is  a  good  source  of 
vitamin  C,    And  cabbage  is  versatile.    You  can  fit  it  into  any  course  from  soup 
through  salad  and  the  entree.    You  may  want  to  suggest  stuffed  cabbage  as  a  main 
dish,  slaw,  either  hot  or  cold,  with  fish;  and  cabbage  shredded,  creamed,  buttered 
or  panned. 
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APFLE  M^CH 

If  you've  been  missing  Delicious  apples  from  your  favorite  market,  chances 
are  you'll  get  a  last  f ling , at  them  "before  the  season  tapers  off  in  March.  A 
month  ago,  the  War  Food  Administration  put  Delicious  apples  on  a  set-aside  order 
for  the  armed  services  -along  with  tvic  other  varieties,  77inesaps  and  Yellow  Newtons. 
Nc-v  the  set-aside  for  Delicious  has  been  removed.    And  the  reason  is  simply  this: 
?/inesaps  and  Yellow  Newtons    are  longer  keepers  than  the  Delicious  variety  and  can 
bo  shipped  abroad.    At  the  moment  the  armed  services  have  a  bigger  need  for  the 
c::portable  varieties.    So  some  million  bushels  of  Delicious  apples  will  be  diverted 
'I.r.to  civilian  channels.  . 

---^.jous  are  best,  in  fresh  form 

Apples  on  the  market  during  the  first  half  of  this  3/ear  come  from  the 
winter  varieties  commerciallj'"  produced  in  19A4-*    Of  "the  Delicious  variet;'-,  com- 
mercieliy  produced,  59  percent  grew  in  the  state  of  TJashington. 

Delicious  apples  are  best  in  the  fresh  form  for  fruit  cups,  salad  plates, 
lunch  box,  and  fresh  fruit  bowl.    For  the  most  part  they're  not  a  cooking  apple. 


KITCHEN  K5R:i3L3 

Lest  year  the  nv.t-gro^Ting  sections  cf  our  country  produced  m.ore  tree  nuts 
than  we've  had  on  the  average  for  the  past  ton  years.    And  yet  our  total  supply  of 
nut  meats  is  smaller  by  about  3  million  pounds.    The  reason  lies  partly  in  our 
restricted  imports. 

Normally  ve  import  English  walnuts  from  France,  Italy,  and  China;  almonds 
from  the  Medlterrcner.n;  filberts  from  Turkey  and  Spainj  cashe-.vs  from  India; 
ch^Litnuts  from,  lla^.j;  and  Brazil  nuts  from  Brazil.-    War  has  lessened  some  imports 
a-^d  stopped  others  entirely:     Since  late  in  19^1  the  War  Food  Administration, 

Vnited  Kingdrm's  Ministry  of  Food,  and  the  Canadian  government  have  had  a  pact 
to  prohibit  imports  of  Brazil  nuts  in  their  respective  countries  in  order  to  avoid 
the  diversion  of  v;orkers  from  essential  rubber  production  in  the  South  American 
Commonwealth. 

Demand  for  tree  nuts  higher 

Cf  our  domestic  supply  of  tree  nuts,  ninety  percent  of  the  English  v/alnuts 
ojid  all- of  our  aljnonds  come  from  California.    Filberts  are  raised  largely  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  pecans  in  our  southern  states. 

While  our  imports  have  been  shrinking,  our  demcjid  for  tree  nuts  has  gone 
up.    For  one  thing  there's  more  money  in  the  American  purse  to  buy  foodstuffs 
these  days,  but  our  military  needs  clip  off  a  good  portion  of  our  supplies.  While 
all  of  these  factors  m.ay  mak:e  it  im.pos£ible  for  us  to  buy  the  variety  of  tree 
nuts  we'd  like  at  all  times,  still  we  will  find  some  kinds  on  the  grocery  shelves. 
Broadcasters  should  check  on  local  supplies  before  suggesting  the  use  of  certain 
tjT^es  of  domestic  nuts.     Supplies  vary  according  to  t3rpe  of  store  and  preferences 
of  custom.ers. 


BY  HOOK  OR  BY  COOK 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  surveys  have  revealed  that  vitamin  A  is 
none  too  abundant  in  the  American  diet  as  yet.    This  is  the  vitcjnin,  you  knov/,  that 
helps  our  eyes  adjust  quickly  from  bright  to  dim  light.    And  v/e  need  it  for 
resistance  to  infection,  for  groxvth  and  for  general  good  health. 

We  get  some  of  our  vitamin  A  needs  from  butter  and  fortified  margarine, 
and  the  green  and  yellow  vegetables  contribute  this  vitamin  generously.    So  with 
butter  limited,  you  will  want  to  tell  your  listeners,  to  plan  on  a  daily  serving 
of  such  vegetables  as  broccoli,  carrots,  chard,  green  peppers,  kale,  mustard 
greens,  sweet  potatoes,  turnip  greens  or  winter  squash. 


IN  THE  HOME  STRETCH  ' 

Making  the  pat  of  butter  or  margarine  do  its  full  duty  calls  for  cooking 
ingenuity  these  days.     If  the  family  chef  wants  to  vary  the  seasoning  for  vege- 
tables and  yet  save  limited  table  fats,  she  might  give  a  thought  to  cream  sauce. 
Basic  ingredients  for  that  sauce  are  milk,  flour,  salt  and  pepper  and  about  a 
tablespoon  of  meat  drippings,    V?Ti)?itions  can  be  played  on  that  theme  by  adding 
chopped  hard  cooked  egg,  or  parsley,  paprika  or  a  favorite  herb.    Cabbage,  carrots, 
celery,  mushrooms,  onions,  peas,  potatoes,  ana  string  beans  take  kindly  to  cream 
sauce. 


'LASSES  IN  THE  SPRING  - 

Although,  as  a  spring  tonic,  sulphur  and  molasses  went  out  with  the  bustle, 
your  listeners  '."/ill  be  interested  in  molasses  supplies,  even  before  spring  this 
year,  to  supplement  sugar  rations. 

Supplies  are  ample  for  table  and  home-cooking  uses.    At  the  year's  end, 
we  carried  over  a  large  quantity  of  molasses  from  the  19M  production.    This  year, 
we've  added  to  these  quantities  goodly  amounts  of  dark  molasses  and  some  blended 
and  higher  grade  types. 

Perhaps  you'll  v;ant  to  point  out  to  your  listeners  that  dark  molasses 
is  particularly  rich  in  iron  in  a  form  that  the  body  can  use.    And  like  other 
kinds  of  molasses,  it  makes  good  gingerbread,  gingersnaps,  molasses  cookies,  cakes, 
pies,  Indian  puddings,  and  baked  beans. 


■   FLAX  ON  THE  WilX 

Farmers  have  been  asjced  to  put  5  million  acres  in  flo:xs-eed  this  coming  year. 
This  goal — 2  million  acres  over  l^Xu — has  been  set  to  obtain  more  linseed  oil. 
Right  now  our  supply  of  linseed  oil  is  short  because  production  of  flaxseed  in 
194-4  was  only  50  percent  of  that  in  1943?  and  our  imports  from  South  America  are 
restricted.    Also,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  supply  Russia 
with  linseed  oil  for  its  v/ar  program. 

Linseed  oil,  you  know,  is  important  for  paints  and  varnishes,  linoleum  and 
oilcloth,  printing  ink,  artificial  leather  and  a  long  list  of  medicinal  products. 
Until^the^  supply  improves,  the  use  bf  linseed  and  vegetable  oils  in  these  prodijctf? 
for  civiliena  is  limlt^'l  to  50  nercejjt  ol'  thp  niijorjjt  Used  by  ;naniif act) u'errf  in 
1940-41. 
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ON  GROCERS'  SHELVES  THIS  MARCH 

The  follo'wing  foods  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the  West  during 
March,  19A5. 


"1 

1. 

Oranges 

2. 

Carrots 

3. 

Cabbage 

4. 

Cauliflower 

5. 

Spinach  and  other  greens 

6. 

Radishes 

7. 

Rutabagas 

S. 

Apple  Butter 

9. 

Citrus  Mar.nalade 

IJ. 

Grape,  plum  and  fig  jams 

11. 

Jellies 

12. 

Dry-mix  soups 

13. 

Dry  edible  peas 

U. 

Dry  pinto  beans 

15. 

Soya  flour,  grits  and  flakes 

16. 

Wheat  flour  and  bread 

17. 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  noodles 

18. 

Oatmeal 

FROZEN  FOODS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Here  are  some  of  the  plans  v/hich  producers  of  frozen  foods  have  been 
formulating  for  the  future, , .that  time  ;vhen  the  war  ends,  and  wartime  restrictions 
are  relaxed.    Of  course,  manufacturers  are  planning  to  produce  more  home  and 
farm  units  for  freezing  and  storing,  and  more  units  for  retail  stores,  too.  So 
it  naturally  follows  that  v;o'll  have  more  frozen  products  to  go  vdth  the  new 
equipment. 

Among  the  new  frozen  vegetable  products  there  will  be  the  chopped  ends  of 
asparagus  or  broccoli, , .the  parts  which  are  usually  discarded,  but  are  very 
palatable  and  nutritious  when  properly  prepared.    There  will  also  be  frozen  sweet 
potatoes,  either  precooked,  or  ready  to  cook;  pureed  vegetables  for  infant  feeding; 
frozen  tomato  juice  and  squash  for  pies.    Some  of  these  items  are  already  being 
introduced  to  the  public. 

In  the  future  frozen  fruit  line,  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  and  other 
fruit  juices  look  promising.    The  juice  is  concentrated  partly  by  freezing,  then 
the  ice  crystals  from  the  original  liquid  are  removed. 

Velva  Fruit.., a  frozen  fruit  dessert  developed  by  a  Western  Laboratory,  may 
be  widely  used  in  home  and  commercial  freezing.    In  January  of  this  year,  the  first 
large-scale  com-nercial  sale  of  this  product  began,  v/hen  a  large  ice  cream  company 
started  manufacture  and  distribution  from  Miami  to  Washington,  '  Velva  Fruit  is  like 
fresh,  fully  ripe  fruit  in  both  taste  and  color,  but  has  the  velvety  texture  of 
ice  cream.    It  is  a  fresh  uncooked  fruit  puree  with  sugar  and  gelatin  (for  smooth- 
ness).   Sometimes  a  little  lemon  or  citric  acid  is  added  to  bring  out  the  flavor. 
It's  frozen  in  an  ice  cream  freezer,  and  the  freezing  v/hips  in  enough  air  to 
double  the  volume  of  the  original  mix,^  . 
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More  variety  in  frozen  fruits 

There  v;ill  probably  be  more  kinds  of  fruit  frozen  in  the  future,  and  the 
quality  will  be  improved  Iff  nev;  methods.    For  instance,  peaches,  apples  and 
apricots  tend  to  darken. ..in  order  to  retard  this  discoloration,  they  may  have 
small  amounts  of  vitamin  ^  (ascorbic  acid)  added.    Or  they  may  be  blanced  in  steam 
or  sugar  sirup,  and  dipped  in  sulfurous  acid  or  bisulfite  solution.    These  treat- 
ments may  be  used  instead  of  packing  in  sugar  or  sirup. 

Here's  another  new  idea. .. certain  fruits  may  be  coated  '.vith  pectin  to 
improve  their  texture  and  appearance,  to  prevent  the  leaking  of  juices  when  thawed. 

There  are  also  sonib  new  developments  in  the  freezing  of  eggs  for  home  use. 
In  the  past,  packaging  methods  have  made  it  difficult  to  thaw  a  small  quantity  of 
eggs  for  hone  use,.,one  or  two  eggs  at  a  time.    So  'frozen  egg  consumption  has  been 
lim.ited  to  the  quantity  users  like  bakeries.    Hov/ever,  a  new  method  has  been  worked 
out,  and  it  may  be  the  ansv/er  to  the  successful  home  use  of  frozen  eggs.  77hole- 
shelled  eggs  are  frozen  in  bricks,  each  brick  containing  one  egg,  v;hich  can  be 
broken  from  the  large  block  and  thawed  quickly.    Egg  whites  and  yolks  may  be 
frozen  separately,  which  v/ill  be  good  nev/s  to  the  housewives  v;ho  like  to  bake 
angel  cakes  and  the  like.    Formerly,  mixed  whole  eggs  and  egg, whites  have  frozen 
satisfactorily.    But  egg  yolks  alone  have  tended  to  be  gummy.    Ho7/ever,  the 
addition  of  a  little  sugar  or  honey  to  the  yolks  have  been  found  to  prevent  the 
gumminess. 

Frozen  meats  and  cooked  dishes 

Since  the  war,  the  military  services  he^ve  developed  frozen  boned  meats,  ' 
which -may-  help-  to  answer  the  housevdf  e' s  cry  f  or  ready-to-cook  meat  which  has  no 
waste.-  '''Ready-to-cook  poultry  and  new.  kinds  of  frozen  fish  are  also  in  the  plans 
for  the  future. 

Another  new  idea  which  will  certainly  please  the  busy  housewife  is  the  plan 
for  freezing  cooked  dishes, .,  stews,  creamed  meat  and  fish,  v/hole  roast  chicken  or 
other  roasted  poultry. ,.  chow  mein.  We Isli  rabbit,  sandvdch  spreads,  pies,  cakes, 
bread  and  soups.    Of  course,  these  cooked  foods. are,  especially  adaptable  to  the  ■■ 
needs  of  steamship,  railway'  and  airline  companies,  .where.,  labor  and  space  savings 
are  important  -to -the' ■  servin-g-  of  meal's,    'Bestaurants  and'  hotels  may  find  them 
useful,  too,    And  in  thfe-' home,  ■ho'usev/ives  .*whQ  ' have  f^  coi^ld,  cook  these 

foods,' and  freeze  th^ni 'ici  hone  units,'  tb 'have  a  ready  supply  "for  hurry-up  meals, 

EVERY  YE.IK  A  SOLDIER  EATS;'    '  ' ..=.•■■■ 

374-  quarts  of  milk 
253  pounds  of  potatoes 

24.  pounds  of  dry  beans  and  nuts 
^67  eggs 

287  pounds  of  meat 

215  pounds  of  cereal 

133  pounds  of  fats  and  oils 

11-4  pounds  of  sweets 

454-  pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
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MARKET  PANORAI^A 
Los  Angeles 

4 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Grapefruit,  oranges 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY, .^.Lemons,'  apples  (best  at  ceiling),  limes 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Some  bananas  and  pineapples  from  Cuba,  few  Emperor  grapes 

(high),  avocados  (high),  some  Winter  Nelis  and  Arizona 
pears . 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BLTS. Cabbage,  carrots,  spinach 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  (higher),  cauliflower,  lettuce,  celery,  Italian 

and  white  summer  squash,  yellow  onions,  banana  squash* 
bunched  vegetables,  peas,  sv;eet  potatoes 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Asparagus  (still  high),  large  No.l  potatoes,  rhubarb, 

white  onions,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  peppers  (high) 

San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Grade  C  apples  (lov;er),.  oranges,  grapefriiit 

IN  MODER^ITE  SUPPLY. ...  .  .Lemons,  pears 

VEG.  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. Lettuce  (slightly  higher) ,  Italian  and  white  summer  squash, 

carrots,  onions,  tomatoes,  peas 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ....Asparagus  (still  fairly  high),  broccoli  and  cauliflovrer 

,  .  (higher),  potatoes       .  '  . 

Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  , . . . Gvapefruit,  oranges 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Tangerines,  apples 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Caulif lov/er,  cabbage,  carrots,  Texas  radishes,  spinach 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  .Hothouse  rhubarb  (lower) >  peas,  green  onions,  bunched 

vegetables ;  tomatoes 
IN  LIGHT  SUTPLY.  PctatoeSj-  eggplaut,  .artichokes,  peppers,  sv/eet  potatoes, 

zucchini  (high) 

Seattle, ' ' "  ;      •     ■  ■ 

BEST  FRUIT  BUTS. ...... .Arizona  grapefruit,  oranges  (ceiling) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .....  Texas  grapefruit  (higher),,  apples  (ceiling),  pears  (ceiling) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUY:3  Car.rots  (lower),  tomatoes  (below  ceili,ng)  . 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY, ....  .Cabbage,  cauliflower,,  celery,  lettuc;e>,  onions,  potatoes 

(ceiling),  Texas  and  t/alla  Walla  spinach,  winter  squash 
IN  LIGHT  SbTPLY  Asparagus 


Round-up 


A-  Seryiae. 

For^  Directors  ®f  Women's  Radio  Programs 
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San jfrancisco,  California 
March  10,  19^5 


IN      THIS  ISSir.E 


PRESBRviN'  smm, 


Tl^  TO  TIN, 


'POINTS"  ON  INTERNATIONAL  JffiNUS. 


SOLID  NEWS  or!  ICE  CREAT.I. 


.700  thousand  tons  of'  sugar  .will 
be  allotted  to  American  house- 
wives this  year -for -home >  canning. 
It  amounts  to  a  .maximum  of-  20 
pounds  -per  pers-on,  ,  • 

.Since  the  trar,'  our;  canned  fruits 
and  ve  ge  t ab  1  e  s  ar  e- ;  pHit  '  up .  -  i  n 
about  12' types  of  cans., .before, 
we  had  as  many  as  258  different 
styles  and  sizes, ... .Now  it's 
easier  for  housevdves  to  judge 
sizes,  and  fewer ,.■  styles.  .mean'J.ower 
production  costs,  ■ 

.Here's  the  vifay  our  •r-rationing;.  ' 
system  compares  with  that  of -the' 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada,.,-, 
rationing  is  tightest  in  the. ■.•v'o 
United  Kingdom,  and  lightest  ,  in.  ' 
Canada,  ' 

The  WFA  now  permits,  more  non-fat 
milk  solids,  for  ice  cream  manu- 
facture.., so  the  ice  cream'  should 
taste  better',  and  contain  more 
nourishment.  .also,  there  will 
probably  be  '.more,  of.  it,-  than  we've 
been'  getting,  ■'•  •  '    v  _     ■  .  ; 


VS  Department  ofA$ricuifure 

food  Distribulion  Administrofm 
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PRESERVIN'  SUGAR 

About  700  thousand  tons  of  sugar  will  be  scooped  out  of  the  national 
sugar  bowl  this  year  for  home  canning.    This  sugar  is  to  be  distributed  solely 
to  those  who  need  it  for  this  purpose.    Broadcasters  vdll  want  to  point  out  to 
their  listeners  that  only  those  who  plan  to  do  canning  at  home  or  with  neighbors 
or  at  a  community  canning  center  should  apply  for  a  share  of  this  sugar.  There 
just  isn't  enough  sugar  in  the  national  stockpile  to  permit  any  overdrawing  of  the 
quota. 

However,  _tiJie  TJar  Fpod  Administration  says  th,at  700,  thousa'^  ^jpj:^  o£^ '. 
canhlng'  -sugar'  is"  enough  -to  permit  home  cahners  to  produce  record  amounts  of  home 
preserved  food.    That  is,  if  this  sugar  is  used  solely  for  putting  up  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  if  all  home  canners  stay  within  the  four-to-one  basic  rule. 
This  rule,  recommended  by  th&,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  four  quarts  of  finished  fruit.    The  canning  sugar  , limit  dr.  rule'  "  • 
vdll  also  be  fallowed  by  .the  OPA  in  issuing  supplemental  sugar  rations. 

20  pgundS  per" "person  is  the  maximum 

Here's'  how  the .  homemaker -figures  out  hov;  much  canning  sugar  she  vdll  need. 
First  she  plans  how  many  quarts  of  fruit  or  fruit  juice  she  will  put  -up.    Then  ' - 
she  divides  this  figure  by  four  to  .find  the  sugar  "allotment.    Hov/ever,  the  maximum 
amount  any  individual  can  claim-  is  20  pounds.    And  even  if  there  are  more  than 
eight  members  in  the  family,  the  most  that  any  family  can  apply  for  is  160  pounds. 
If  the  homemaker  v/ants  to,  she  can  use  up  to  five  pounds  of  her  20  pound  ration 
for  jams,  jellies  and  other  preserves.    But  15  pounds  of  that  ration  must  be 
specifically  for 'fruits  and  fruit  juices.    Actually  there  is  no  sugar  allov/ed  for 
putting  up  vegetables, ..  .The  home  canner  v;ho  v/ants  to  put  up  pickles,  relishes, 
chili  or  catsup  may  use  a  portion -of  her  family's  5  pound  per  person  jelly  and  _  . 
jam  allowance  for  the  purpose.  ^-  - 


;  .  TIM  TO  TIN 

Before  the  war^  commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this  country 
were  packed  in  as  many  as  253  different  style  and  size  cans.    Because  our  supply 
of  tiri  was  limited. i . and  needed  in  the  packaging  of  so  many  military  commodities... 
the  War  Production  Board  started  a  conssrvation  program, ,  .early  in  194-2.  The 
first  step  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  food  tin  shapes  to  a  minimum.    Instead  of 
258  t^.'pes  we  nov;  have  about  12,    The  composition  of  the  containers  v/as  also 
affected.    Formerly . there  was,abput  2  percent  tin  to  a  can,    Nov;  the  tin  content 
is  down  to  1  and  a  fourth. or  1  and  a  half  percent.    And  with  the  use  of  one  improv- 
ed process,  tin  content  may  be  a 3  low  as  1/2  of  one  percent.    Even  with  this  tin 
plate  reduction,  .there_  i's  no  difference  in  the  processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
nor  any  change  in  flavor,^- ;;  ^t.  : 

According  to  marketing  specialists  in  the  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
consumers  have  been  benefited  by  the  limitation  orders  on  container  sizes.  The 
shopper  is  able  to  judge  sizes  more  easily^  Before  the  v;ar,  v/hen  there  were  a 
couple  of  hundred  styles  many  v;ere  confusihg.  One  size  might  look  larger  than 
another  and  yet  net  contents  stated  on  the  labels  v;ere  identical.  Some  of  the 
sizes  did  not  vary  more  than  l/32  of  an  inch  in  diameter  or  height.  Then  too, 
reduction  in  the  number  of  styles  generally  means  a  saving  in  production  costs. 


( 
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"POINTS"  'OK ■  INTERNATIONAL.  MENUS 

It  was  in  March  of  194-3  that  general  food  rationing  .went  into  .effect  .in-., 
this  country.    Remember?    So  during  this  anniversary  month  you  may  want  to,  .tell  . 
your  listeners  a  bit  about  rationing  in  the  English  speaking  countfies:'.  .The 
United  States,' .  Ganada»  and  the  United  Kingdom.  -  .  . 

Let's  begin  logically  with  the  first  steps  in  a  rationing  program,  T'hese 
do  not  differ  among  nations..    Each  cpuntry  plans  vrhat  food  will  be  produced  from 
its  own  soil,"  and  what  food- must  be  brought  in  from  outside. 

But  from'  there  on  the  roads. to  rationing  change;    In  the  United  Kingdom,  . 
where  most  of  the  food  supply  is  imported,  the  Ministry  of  Food  takes  sole  charge, 
of  all  imports  and  either. takes  possession,  or  in  some  way  controls  most  of  the 
home  grown  supply.  ••   •.  •         .  •  *•  •  ... 

The  United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  roughly  speaking,  a  ' 
system  of  remote  controls  rather  than  a  direct  possession  and  distribution  of 
foodstuffs.    Both  have  a  v/hole  netvirork  of  regulations  for  handling  rationing  and 
food  problems,  ■•  • 

'The  point  system  works  best  in  America  / 

In  all  these  countries  there  are  two  principal  rationing  methods:  The 

"Point-Substitution"  scheme  and  the  "Fixed  Quantity"  si^^stem^    Our  red  and  blue 
points  come  Uiider  the '^oint-substitutiorl' plan.    We're  given  a  certain  number  of 

points  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  it's  up  to  us  to  spend  them  as  v;e  wish. 
If  we  want  to  splurge  on  a  steak  and  eat  fried  mush  the  rest  of  the  week,  that's 
our  privilege.    Under  the  "fixed  quantity"  system,  we  get  a  certain  amount  of  a 
particular  food,  and  that  has  to  last  us  for  a  stated  period  of  time, ,, sugar, . for 
example,  we  get  under  the  fixed  quantity  scheme.    Because  our  nation  is  so  large 
and  we  have  so  many  regions  with  different  food  habits,  the  point  system  seems  to 
work'  best  for  us. 

Meat -and  cheese  unrationed.  in  Canada  ; 

Now,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it's  the  "fixed  quantity"  plan  that  governs  .the 
distribution  of  most  foods,    Britishers  register  with- their  local  dealers  and  from 
them  get  their  iveekly  rations.    They  may  choose  the  less  perishable  foods  under  a 
point  system  just  as  vjB;  do  our  fats  and  meats  and  canned  foods.- 

'^'"Canada's  rationing  is  about  fifty-fifty.    Canada  uses  the  point  substitution 
system  for  sirups,  pre.Serves.,-  and  canned '  fruits ,  but  rations  butter  and  sugar  on 
a  weekly  basis.    In  all  three  countries  these  foods  have  never  been  rationed! 
Poultrj^,  fresh  fish,  bread,  flour,  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  fruit.... 
except  citrus  v/hich  has  been  rationed  in  Great  Britain, 

^  _      Canada  does  not  ration  meat  and  cheese.    The  United  States  is  the  only  one 
_  _of  the  three  that,  has  never  rationed  tea,  sirup,  molasses-,  and  honey.    And  in  the 
'  United  Kingdom  alone,  .-reggs,.  fluid, milk,  cereal  breakfast  foods,  citrus  fruits, 
d-r-ied 'fruits,  dry.be^ns  and  peas,  tea,  chocolate,  rice,  stnd  candy  fall  under 
-rationing  rcontrols.h  As  yQU  may  see,,  rationing  is  tightest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  .  . 
slightest  in  Canada. 


■SCLID  ¥E1S  CN  ICE  CREAM" 


In  the  coning  months,'  you'll  probably  nctice^  some  improvement  in  the  ice 
cream  situation.    The  ^.7ar  Food  Administration  haS  removed  the  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  non-fat  milk  solids  in  the  m.anufacture  of  ice.  cream  and  ether  frozen  'dairy 
foods.    Those  non-fat  milk  solids, -by  the  way'j  represent  what  remains  of' milk  ■ 
after  the  butterfat  and  water  have  been  removeci.    They  have  many  of  the  essential 
nutrients  of  whole  milk. . .proteins,  carbohydrates,  calcium  and  riboflavin. 

Ever  since  February  19^3,  the  War  Food  Administration  has  limited  the  amount 
of  m.ilk  solids, .  .including  milk  fat,.,that  go  into  frozen  dairy  foods.    The  re- 
strictions were  necessary,"  because  there  were  so  many  other  demands  for  our  milk,,, 
for  drinking,  for  making  cheese,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  and  dried  milk 
products.    So  for  the  past  ti/70  years,  manufacturers  of  frozen  dairy  foods  could 
not  use  more  than  65  percent  of  the  milk  solids  than  they  used  in  their  products 
during  a  corresponding  month  of  the  base  period.    That  base  period  vi&s  from 
December  194-1  to  November  19^2,       ■  '   -  \ 

While  there  are'  still  restrictions  on  the  amouht  of  butterfat  in  ice  cream, 
the  supply  of  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  has  improved  because  of  greater  production. 
And  now  that  there  isn't  any  "ceiling"  on  total  milk  solids  permissible  in  making 
ice  cream,  manufacturers  can  produce  a  more  desirable  product  from  the  standpoint 
of  consumers'  tastes  and  nutritional  welfare.    Also  there  vdll  probably  be  a  slight 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  ice  cream  available. in  addition  to  the  seasonal 
step-up  to  meet  TTorm  c/eather  dem.ands  for  a  cool  treat. 


CU  GALL        -  ,   ■  .  ; 

The  U.S.  Crop  C:>rps  is  already  sending  out  a  call  for  about  four  million 
emergency  workers, ..  to-.7n  and  city  women,  as  well  as  men  and  youths...  to  v/ork  on;  ■ 
farms  again  this  year. 

Broadcasters  may  think  this  recruiting  a  bit  early  since  most  of  the  emergency 
workers  will  not  be  needed  until  July  and  on  into  October.    But  here's  the  reason 
to  start  recruiting  now,    I.'iany  of  these  harvest  •.vorkers  v/ill  be  teachers,  college 
girls,  business  girls,  school  children.     If  they  know  the  importance  of  their 
services/  they  can  plan  their- vacations  at  the  time  and  place  where  there  is  a 
need  for  emergency  harvest  help,  "  • 

Right  no7/,  in  New  York  C-ity,  650  vrcmen  and  girls  who  v/orked  on  farms  last 
summer  have  organized  as  the  "winter  soldiers  of  the  women's  land  army".  They 
•are -holding  regular  meetings  to  learn  'mcv6  about  food  and  agricul  ture  and  to  help 

retruit-T,cGien    arm  workers  for  19A5.    Also  they  want  to  keep  in  touch  v/ith  the' 
frie-ids  they  made  last  summer  in  farm  work.    All  plan  to  be  at  the  harvest  scene 
of  action  this  year  too,  .  ' 

The  need  is  greater  than  ever  this  year 

If  your- listeners  are  interested  in  helping  save  wartime  food,  tell  them  to 
contact  their  "C^iinty  gx-tension'Ageht  or  the  local  farm  emplCyTnent  office.  These 
offices  are  usually'  loce'f.ed  in  the  county  court  house  or  federal  building.  This 
-  yev  harvest'-workers  •will'be 'heeded  mdre  than  ever  before.'   The  regular  farm  '. 
labor  force  is  the  lowest  since  the  v/ar  began,  and  at  the  sanTe'  time  food  prodiictiar 
goals  remain  at  record  levels. 
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THE  '1,5  "GOLD"  RUSH 

Spring  is  on  its  way,  and  with  spring  comes  a  very  heavy  crop  of  carrots. 
Texas,  California  and  Arizona  report,  a  bumper  crop. ..  From  these  three  states 
carrots,  go. .to  markets  all  over  the  nation.    So .  vdth  carrots  crovvding  the  grocers' 
bins  there's  no  -excuse  for  meals  lean  in  vitamin  A,    Carrots,  as  you'll  recall, 
are  heavy  vitamin  A  donors  through  carotene  which,  is. a  precursor  to  vitamin  A* 

When  .you're  plugging  carrots  you'll  likely  vrant  to  accent  their  versatility^ 
You  might  suggest  an, Easter  salad  made  of  grated  carrots  piled  in  the  shape  of  a 
nest  Y/ith  cottage  cheese  formed  into  eggs  and  decorated  with  crosses  of  green 
pepper.  ■ 

Then  there  are  the  cooked  dishes.    For  instance  there's  a  "quickie"  method 
for  the  hungry  working  gal.    Pan  carrots  by  slicing  them  thin,  place  in  a  frying 
pan  with  a  bit  of  melted  fat,  coveir,  and  cook  until  tender.    And  for  a  change  you 
can  fry  carrots  with  onions  or  apple  rings,.    Then  there's  carrot  scallop  baked 
with  a  ¥/hite  sauce  and  bread  crumbs,.,and  if  you  have  it..,  grated  cheese* 

Always  welcome  to  your  radio  listeners  is  a  one  dish  meal.    Suggest  layers 
of  carrots  and  turnips  Vi/ith  chopped  onion  and  green  or  red  pepper ..  .baked 
encasserole  .v;ith  pork  sausage  on  top,  .  ... 

,        ■  _  COASTlirCRU ISE'  FORToYATOgS. ' 

Irish  potatoes  are  moving  out  of  Maine  by  .water  these  days.     It  seems  that 
of  the  103  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  potatoes  now  remaining  in- storage,  nearly 
one- third  are  in  Maine.    With  a  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars  and  rail  facilities 
in  the  Northeast  .for  moving  potatoes,  some  other  means  of  transportation  had  to 
help  m.ove  stocks  into  areas  where  the  supply  was  tight. 

The  War  Food  Administration  announced  a  program  to  make  use  of  boats  along 
the  mid-and  south- Atlantic  Seaboard.    Many  shippers  had  not  considered  boats 
because  of  the  higher  wartime  cost  of  transportation  by  water.    Under  the  new 
program,  the  WA  will  reimburse  food  distributors  the  difference  between  shipping 
by  rail  and  by  boats  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

While  a  substantial  part  of  th^;  potatoes  moved  out  of  Maine  by  boats  may 
be  purchased  by  the  military  and  war  services,  relief  for  civilians  is  expected. 


TOP  THIS  ONE 

Just  a  word  about  beets  which  are  coming  to  market  in  abundance  now  from 
Texas.    Remind  your  listeners  to  use  the  beet  tops... rich  in  vitamin  A.  Cook 
the  tender  baby  beets  vdth  the  greens  attached  and,  if  you  like,  serve  them, 
chopped  together  and  seasoned  vdth  fat,  salt,  and  pepper.    Tops  of  larger  beets 
are  best  cooked  separately. 

For  any  of  your  listeners  who  find  cleaning  beet  tops  a  discouraging  job, 
here's  a  tip:    When  you  vrash  greens,  lift  them  out  of  the  v/ater,- ,, never  pour  the 
water  off  the  greens*    To  keep  beets  from  "bleeding"  suggest  cooking  beets  whole 
in  their  skins  with  roots  and  part  of  stems  att&ched.    When  they're  done,  the 
skins  will  slip  off  easil3-^»    You  remember,  too,  that  hard  water, .  .because  of  the 
minerals, , .tends  to  turn  beets  a  bluish  color.    A  bit  of  vinegar  or  cream-of-tartar 
will  save  that  nice  red  color  from  fading. 


N07J  THAT  POTATOES  SCARCE 

Since  most  of  the  No.l  grade  potatoe's  ' are  going  to  the  Armed  Forces  right 
nov7,  why  not  acquaint  the  family  with  rice?    It's  one  of  our  most  versatile 
carbohydrates. .  .in  fact,  rice  has  just  as  many  different  uses,  as  potatoes. 

Many  of 'the  dishes  of  other  nationalities  contain  rice  as  a  base... both, 
the  'plain  everyday  dishes,  and  the  more'  glamorous  foods.    For  instance,  here's 
a,  recipe  for  lamb  shanks  stuffed  vdth  rice.    It's  an  inexpensive  main  course,  but 
the  finished  product  will  lend  a  festive  note  to  any  meal. 

\       ■         ■    LAi'.iP  SHANKS  STUFFED  17ITH  RICE   

6  lamb  shanks 

2  tablespoons  margarine 

2  cups  water 

1  teaspoon  salt  •     _       •.  - 

teaspoon  pepper 
pound  brown  California  rice 

Wipe  the  meat  with  a  damp  cloth  and  brown  it  in  the  margarine.    Add  water 
and  salt  and  pepper.    Cover,  and  simmer  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  uhtil 
the  meat  is  tender.    Remova  the  meat  from  the  broth... but  save  the  broth... and 
when  it's  cooT  enough,  remove  the  shank  bone.    Cook  the  rice  in  the  lamb  broth 
for  2  hours,  adding  vmter  when  necessary.    Stuff  the  boned  shanks  with  the  cooked 
rice.    Place  in  a  baking  dish.    Add  gra-^/y  made  by  thickening  the  remaining  lamb 
broth.    Heat  thoroughly  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees) ...  serves  6. 

BAKED  EGGS  AND  SPAIvISH  RICE  . 

1  cup  uncooked  rice 

2h  cups. .cooked  tomatoes 
5-  small  onion,  sliced  . 
3/4  teaspoon  salt 
,1  bay  leaf 

2  whole  cloves  ■  , 
.2  tablespoons  melted  fat 

2  tablespoons  flour  : 
6  eggs 

2  tablespoons  grated  cheese 
f-  cup  buttered  .bread  crumbs 

Cook  rice  in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender;  drain  and  rinse  with  hot 
water.    Sinner  tomatoes,  onion,  salt,  bay  leaf  and  cloves  together  for  10  minutes 
Strain.    Blend  fat  with  flouj?  in  a  saucepan  and  add  the  strained  tomatoes  slowly, 
stirring  coristantlyo    Arrange  a  layer  of  rice  in  a  well-greased  casserole,  and 
make  6  holes  in  the  rice.    Place  an  egg  in  each  dent,  pour  tomato  sauce  over  all 
and  sprirJcle  -;ith  grated  cheese  and  bread  crumbs.    Beke  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees)  until  the  eggs  are  set  (about  15  minutes)..    Serves  six. 


A  ta'^lespoon  of  lemon  juice  added  to  the  water  in  v/hich  rice  is  boiled 
will  help  cepurate  the  grains.  ,       .  • 
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BAKED  RICE  RING 

 ,.    ..    ..  ,M..-.  .  ■    —   — —  • 

Mushrooms  can  be  found  in.  many.' markets  right  now,  and  here's  a  good  way 
to  use  them, 

1  cup  uncooked  rice 
■  ■        3  medium-sized  onions,  chopped 

■    '  ■    /!|.  tablespoons  margarine 
.  •  ■  ■.       1  pound  mushrooms,,  sliced 
..  ■  ^      salt  and  pepper  ... 

Wash  rice  thoroughly  and  cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender,  (20  to 
25  minutes).    Drain..    Saute  the  onions  in  margarine,  .add  the  mushrooms  and  cook 
about  lO  minutes.'  .Mix  the  onions  and  mushrooms,  with  rice  and  season.    Pack  mixtur 
into  a  buttered  ring.mold.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  30  minutes. 
Serves  six, 


v.,     ,         ■   .  :  "A"  IS  FOR  ACHIEVEMW  ,  ■ 

Broadcasters  may  be  interested  to  know  that  eight  of  our  Western  food 
processing  plants  have  recently  v/on  the  War  Food  Administration's  "A"  award,.,, 
the  highest  honor  conferred  by  the'  government  on  management  and  labor  in  the  , 
food  processing  industry.    The  award  parallels  the  Army-Navy , "E"  given  to  other 
types  of  industries.  '  .  .  .  •..  .,, 

Food  processing  plants 'which  van  the  WA  tribute  for  their  outstanding 
production,  efficiency,  good  labor  re lationjs  and  similar  meri,ts,  are' entitled  to 
fly  the  big  green,  white:  and  blue  "A"  flag.    Employees.  _  in  ay  wear  symbolic  honor  pin^ 

The  following,  food_,;processing -plants  ■'arjs  the  first  in  the  West  to  v/in  "A" 
av/ards  in  194-5? 

Calif  ornia. o ..  .Fo  E,  Booth    om.pany^  plantq.  at  Pittsburg  and  Centeryille 
.   ,      .....        :  Danish  Creamery  As'sociation,,  Qhcwchilla         ■  ■  ■      ,    ■  . 
'  "  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby, .  Selma  .   -        .    .>  .,.  " 

;  ,  Rice  Grovfers  A^somation  of  California,  JJ<^st  Sacramento 
Washington.  „...;..,.  .-Centennial  Flouring  Mills  Co.,  -plants  at  Spokane  and  Ritzville 
Oregon. . .  <, . .'. . ,  .Christensen  Meat  Company,  .'Tiilamook  ■, 

lFTHE~S0n7"CRUML^^  ^HEAD 

Victory  Garden  advisors  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  say 
that  radishes,  lettuce,  greens,  onions  and  pdas, . .the  spring  vegetables,  must  be 
planted  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  workable,'.  As  a  rule,,  planting  too  late  doe 
not  bring  satisfactory  results...    WHeh  to  plant  .may  vary  from  February  to  May  in 
di.tferent  parts  of  the  country,  , -But  there  is  one  sure  way.  of  telling  when  the 
soil  is  ready  to  ivork*  ...the  "  gardener '  s  squeeze",..,.,--       ,.,       .  '   

Here's  how  it'  s  done...  .-take' ■6ne'-'handf*ai 'of  soil,  squeeze  it,. -then  open  the 
fingers.    If  the  soil  ,ha-s  packed, and  the  imprint'  of  the  fingers  remains,  it  is 
tnr-  -vet  to  work.    But  if  it  crumbles. ..  go  ahead  and  plant. 
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Los  Angeles 
Oranges,  grape-fruit,  lemons,  limes 

Tangerines  (slightly  lo',7er) ,  apples  (except  pippins  and 
winesaps),  'Tinter  nelis  pears 

Avocados,  Anjou  pears,  fev/  Emperor  grapes,  few  loquats 
arriving 

Cabbage,  carrots,  banana  squash 

Tomatoes,  celery,  rutabagas.,  spinach,  lettuce  (best  at 
ceiling),  peas,  cauliflov/er  (higher),  bunched  vegetables 
(higher  due  to  rain),  yellov/  onions  (higher),  sweetr;  - 
potatoes  (higher) 

Potatoes,  Italian  and  ?7hite  summer  squash,  eggplant 
(best  at  ceiling),  white  onions  (ceiling),  parsnips, 
rhubarb  (high),  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  peppers, 
asparagus  (high)  .    ,  •• 

San  Francisco 

BEST  niUIT  BUYS   Oranges,  grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Lemons,  apples,  pears 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS...  Bunched  vegetables,  peas, '  rutabagas,  cauliflower,  celery, 

onions,  banana  squash 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ...... .Tomatoes,  soft  squash, -sv/eet  potatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage 

and  avocados  (slightly  higher),  spinach 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY..  Potatoes,  asparagus  and  artichokes  (high)      ;  .. 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  

BEST  "^raGETABLE  BUYS 
IN- T^ODSRATE  SUPPLY. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  


Portland 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. .        i'. .  .Apples,  grapefruit,  small  sized  oranges  (below  ceiling) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados  (Mgh)  ' 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. ..  ...Cabbage,  lettuce,  t§mat"oes,  spinach,  onions 

IN  MODERATE' SUPI^iY. ..Fe as,  peppejs,  radishes,  local  sprouting  broccoli 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.   .Ca'ulif  lower,  rhubarb  (slightly  higher),  sweet  potatoes, 

squash  (fairly  high) 

Seattle  ^  . 

'  .  »  ■  ■ 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS.   Grapefruit,  .(reasonable) ,  oranges 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY   .Apples  .(ceiling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, .Cuban  pineapples  (high),  (one' carload  arrived),  avocados 

(high),  Anjou  pears  (high) 
BE3T  '7SGET ABLE  ELTS. ....  .Carrots,  onions,  spinach  and' tomatoes, 'peas 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Caulif Icv/er,  lettuce,  cabbage,  broccoli,  parsnips, 

rutabagas,  turnips,  hothouse  rhubarb  (high) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, ........ .Celery  (high),  asparagus  (high),  green  pepperp  (ceiling) 

potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  ■ 


A  Service- ... 

To  Directors  of  Women*  s  Had?-d  Programs 
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IN      THIS  ISSUE 


REPORT  FROM  THE  "DIES"  COMITTEE. 


SLOW  FLOW., 


. Easter  is  alncsf  Here.'. . ; - 
and  .?dth  itv,  time  for  the, 
chi Idr en  to  ■  hard'  toil ,  eggs.    "  -  ■ 
-  and  -  color  ,  the.m,  -.r  And  there.  /.  '  ' 
■  will ,  b  3  ple,nt.y  ■,  of .  dye  s ..  ,t  o '  \ .  " ,. ' ,  V 
please  the  children  this 
year. .  .both  -types.    • - ; 

.Here's  the  dope  on  olive  oil'.'.,' 
There' s ,  not,  much  of  it,  but  _  ' 
we  are  getting; some .from  ^ 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  are 
producing  some  domestically. 


FAT-TERNITY  PLEDGE. 


ACCENT  ON  "WHITE"  MEAT. . 


.Just  another  reminder  about' 
salvaging  used  fat... the  Army 
and  Navy  are  doing  it..., so 
are  the  farmers,  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  hom.emakers  

It's  just  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  all  America  is  pulling 
together, 

.To  supplement  our  civilian 
supply. of  "red"  meats,  the 
WA.  is  asking  farmers  to  raise 
more  chickens,  and  to  market 
the  birds  as  _ear]^^j„ 


US  Department  of  AgricuHute 

Food  Distribulion  Mministrotion 


L  I  B  R  A  R  Y 

CURRENT  SERIAL  ftieOi^ 

^   AUG  1  0  1945  ^ 


REPORT  FROM  THE  "DYES"  COIMITTEE 


With  the  strains  of  "Easter  Parade"  floating  in  over  the  radio  and  a  whiff 
of  spring  in  the  air,  now's  the  time  for  a  few  tips  on  egg  dyes  that  you  may  want 
to  pass  along  to  your  listeners. 

Coloring  eggs  for  Easter  is  almost  as  old  as  Christianity. .. .in  fact,  long 
before  the  first  Easter,  the  egg  served  as  a  gift  among  friends  and  sjnnbolized 
the  re-creation  of  spring.    Later,  Christians  adopted  the  custom    of  giving  eggs 
and  used  the  egg  as  a  sjonbol  of  the  resurrection.    The  first  Easter  eggs  were 
dyed  red  for  the  blood  of  redemption. 

Today  eggs' may  be-  as,  variegated  in  color  as  the  rainbow.    In  the  main,  there 
are  two  types  of  Easter  egg  dyes.    The  first  type,  dissolves  in  water.    It  may  come 
to  you  in  the  form  of  powder,  tablet,  or  paper  saturated  ^dth  color.    Or  sometimes 
you  may  get  a  liquid  dye  that  needs  no  further  dilution.    Any  of  these  give  the 
egg  a  uniform  color,  cud.  frequently  npjiuf acturers  furnish  vdth  the  dye  various 
Easter  designs. .  .bunnies,  flov/ers, .  chickens, .  .that  can  be  tr^Jisf erred  to  the  egg 
when  the  egg  1-s  dry. 

Both  types  are  safe. for  eggs 

The  second  type  of  dye  does  not  dissolve  in  water.    Rather  it  floats  in  a 
thin  film  on  top.    Different  colors  may  be  floated  v.dthout  mixing  so  that  when  the 
egg  is  dipped  through  the  dye,  it  becomes  streaked  and  comes  out  variegated.  You 
may  find  a  very  few  of  these  insoluble  dyes  in  a  powdered  form. 

While  both  types  of  dyes  are  safe  to  use,  the  insoluble  ones  are  good  only 
for  Easter  egg  coloring.    They  contain  substances  like  turpentine  to  aid  the 
dyeing.    The-  turpentine- pretty  much  evaporates  v;h£n  the  warm  egg  goes  through  the  , 
floating  film.    And  little.  If  any,  is  left  by  the  time  the  egg  is  dry.    So  the 
insoluble  dyes  are  perfectly  safe  to  use  on  egg  shells,  but  not  suitable  for 
coloring  other  foods. 

Tests  for-  protection  '  •         ,  .  . 

'  '  .  Almost  all  E?^.ster  egg  coloring  is  made  of  coal  tar  dyes.    And  for  our 
safety,  the  law  provides  that  food  dyes  must  be  hr.rmless  r.nd  suitable  for  their 
specified  use.    Then,  in  order  that  v/e  may  be  sure  the  law  is  follov/ed,  before  a 
batch  of  dye  goes  on  the  market  the  manufacturer  must  submit  a  sample  to  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,    Food  and  Drug  tests  the  sample,  and  if  it  passes  the 
tests,  issues  a  certificate  that  the  egg  dye  from  that  particular  batch  has  been 
found  to  comply,  and  gives  the  batch  a  certain  lot  number.    As  a  rule,  the  manu- 
facturer then  puts  the  lot  number  on  the  envelope  or  on  a  slip  of  paper  inside  each 
package  of  dye.    Your  listeners  may  want  to  look  for  the  lot  number  when  buying., 
dyes.... just  as  a  matter  of  protection. 

There's  not  likely  to  be  any  shortage  of  Easter  egg  dyes. . .partly  because 
they're  a  seasonal  product  and  partly  because  they  teke  so  little  dye.  Primary 
coal  tar  dyes  are  highly  concentrated, ,, a  little  goes  a  long  way, ..and  so  a  little 
made  into  Easter  egg  dyes  v.dll  color  many  eggs.    And  that's  good  nev;s  for  the 
kiddies  ?-nd  for  the  grown-ups  who  are  still  kids  at  Eastertime. 


/r-    ■  ^  slow  flo?? 

Homer  spoke  of  .olive  oil  in  the  Iliad  as  a  luxury,  and  homemakers  today  h'^ve' 
to  agree  with  him, on  that  point,    Olive  oil  is  in  very  short  supply  and  very- 
expensive.    ■•'  .  ,   .  ..    1,  ■■ 

World  production  of  olive  oil  has  always  centered  around... the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  the  original  home . of  the  olive  tree.    The  Franciscan  Padres  planted  'the- 
first  olive  tre$s  in  California,  and  that  state  today  produces  practically  all  the 
domestic  olive  oil.    But  California  olives  are  grown  primarily  for  pickling.  'As  ' 
we  don't  produce  anyT;here  near  the  amount  of  oLive  oil  needed  to  satisfy-  the  U.S.  " 
demand,  vre've-  r'elied  on  imports  in  the  past.    The  yearly  average  cf  olive  oil  • 
consamed  in  .this  country  from  1935  to  1939  was  64-  m.illion  pounds. .  .with  only  U 
million  pounds  produced  here. 

After -the  outbreak  of  the  war,  domestic  production  of  olive  oil  increased 
sharpl}?-.    But  v/hen  the,  Mediterranean  Basin  was  again  open  to  .Allied  Nations"  and 
exports  resumed,  production  in  the  U.S.  began  to  decline..         ,  / 

The  question  is,  then, .  when  vdll  v/e  start  importing  olive  oil  in  pre-war  ■ 
quantities  again?    When  the  v;ar  first  broke  out,  imports  from  Italy  and  Greece 
came  to  a  stop,    B,ut  clive  oil  continued  to  come  from.  Spain  and  Portugal  in' 
limited  quantities  in  their  ships.    And  this  situation  continues  today. 

In  all  probability  v/e  won't  be  receiving  olive  oil  from  Italy  or  Greece  for  ' 
a  few  more  years.    We  imported  heavily  from  them  in  the  past,  but  novt'  these  tv/o 
countries  need  all  the  olive  oil  they  can  get  to  help  supply  their  own  food  needs. 
The  report  is  that  this  year  Tunisia  will  have  the  largest  production  of  olive  oil., 
ever  on  record  for  that  country.    But  here  again,  most  of  it  vdll  go  to  help  feed 
her  Mediterranean  neighbors,  especially  Algeria,  French  Morocco,  and  France. 

More  for  post-war  "    •  ■ 

Still  there  is  a  cheerful  post-war  nota in  the  olive  oil  blues  song.    The  '   ■  ' 
extensive  olive  planting  programs  now  going  on  in  North  Africa,  especially  Tunisia 
and  MorcJcco  should  raqan  heavy  exports  of  olive  oil  to  us  a  fev/  years  after  the  war. 
Another  indication  of  this  is  the  long-standing  Mediterranean  tendency  to  import 
peanut  and  other  cheaper  vegetable  oils  for  their  own  use.    Thus  these  countries 
can  export  the  more  expensive  olive  oil  and  obtain  foreign  credit  for  importing 
manufactured  itefns  from  abroad.  -    ■   '  - 


-  STARCH  FROM  SWEET  POTATOES 

The  sweet  potato,,  an    industrial  crop?  Yes,  as  a  result  of  developments 

by  the  Bureau , of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  a  high  quality  white  starch 
is  no'w  being  made  from  sweet  potatoes.  • 

The  new  product  is  being  used  for  sizing  and  finishing  in  cotton  mills*  and 
'by  the  laundry,  baking  and  confectionery^  industries.    The.  nev/  enterprise  offers 
farmers  an  opportunity  to  add  another  profitable  cash  crop  to  their' present  farm 
programs.    A  large  plant  is  being  built  this  year  at  Clewiston,  Florida,  based  on 
the  results  of  research  by  the  Bureau, 


m  E^LY  CiLL  TO  ORDER 

■  ..Remember  .the  posters. .. "You  Can-It  Breakfast  Like  a. Bird  and  . Work  Like  a 

Horse".  ..they're  part  of  the  National  Nutrition , Program  to  see  that  iiraericans 
start  the  v;orking  day  vath  an  adequate  meal.    You  see,  early  in  the  ^7ar^  reports 
shov/ed  that  breakfast  v;as  usually  the  most  neglected  meal  of  the  day.    There  had 
.to.. be -.an  .improvement  if  the  physical  and  mental  energy.'  of  v/ar  'vvprkers  was  to  be 
maintained  during -the  most  productive  part  of  the  day, 

. ,   '.^r6g,dcas'iers  might  be  interested  in  a  new  slant  that  the  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut  Nutrition  Camraittee  is  taking  in  the  promotion  of  good  breakfasts. 
This  .group    a. now  adv.ocating  early  breakfast  meetings. 

Here  'are  some  points  in  favor  of  the  idea  as  presented  by  the  Committee 
members.    First,  more  business  can  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter  'time  at  breakfast. 
There  Is  no  time  lost  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  as  people  usually  arrive 
. on  time  for  breakfast.    This  meal  can  be  served  more  quickly  than  the  other  two, 
and'  there  is  an  enthusiasm  early  in  the  day  to  tackle  the  order  of  business.  All 
of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  business  steps  which  vrauld  require  all  evening 
or  several  hours  at  noon  can  be  completed  at  breakfast  in  about  an  hour.  What's 
more,  the  early  breakfast  session  doesn't  interrupt  the  full  v/ork-day.    It  also 
makes  it  possible  to  put  "meeting  ideas"  into  immediate  effect. 

Most  restaurant  managers  welcome  the  idea  of  business  breakfasts.  Their 
..  eating  places  are  n.ot  as  apt  to  be  filled  to  capacity  and  they  can  promise  reser- 
vations.   4nd  with. many  breakfast  foods  point-free,  the  menu  variety. is  good, 
also,  a. good  breakfast  can  usually  be  served  for  less  than  the  cost  of  an  average 
lunch.  ■  ■  . 

If  you  encourage.,  the  early  meeting  idea,  you'll  also  want  to  recommend  a 
good  breakfast  pattern. . .one  that's  primarily  ration-point  free.    The  menu  might 
include  fruit,  cereal,  perhaps  a  protein-rich  food  (such  as,,  eggs  or  a  combination 
of  eggs  and  sausage  or  poached  egg  on  corned  beef  hash),  toast  or  muffins,  butter 
or : Jor.tif ied  mar ga^^ine.,.  .milk  for  the  cereal,  ..and  a.  beverage. 

■'■         F..T-TERN ITY .  P'l^DQS  ' 

Every  homemaker  who^ s- putting  by  her.  used  kitchen  fats -is  working  \7ith  the 
..  ,ai;med  services,  the  farmer,  the  industrialist,  in  shortj.  the  rest  of  umerica, .. 
and  working,  —  not  in  some  big  general  v;ay.  .,but  on  a  specific  task. 

In  army  and  navy  kitchens' in  this"  co-^ontry,  mess  officers  and  chief  cooks 
keep  a  sharp  eye  to  see  that  no  fat  is  v/asted.    They  see  to  it  that  meat  trimmings 
.  -  .are  rendered  and.. kitchen  gr.eases  are  saved  in  big  tins  for  reg.ular  collection. 

In  the "past;  hotels  and  restaurants  have  done  a.  good  job  of  helping  in  the 
fat  salvage  drive.    So  too  have  the  homemakers,    *lnd  it's  expected  that... like  the 
horaemakers..,^ hotels  and  restaurants  will  pitch  in  to  achieve  the  goal  for  the  19^5 
fat  salvage  drive,    ;jid,  incidentally  that  goal-.,  .from  home^  kitchens  alone,  is 
. .,  250.  miilion  poiands.    The  farmer,  for  his  part>  is  saving  the  tallow  from  the 

slaughter  pf"  cattle.  ..He's,  raising  cotton,  sojrbeans,-  peanuts,  -and  other  oil  produc- 
ing products  to  near-record  levels. 

So  when  one  of  your  listeners  scrapes  out  the  last  drop  of  used  fat,  she's 
"in  the  groove"  v/ith  the  rest  of  ilmerica.    Maybe  you'd  like  to  tell  her  so. 
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Judging  from  the  latest  figures^ the  Cornraunity  .Scligol  L,unGh/l>rogrs[m:ds"'M' 
making  friends,  at^- f£;pid/:r.a't.e,    /almost ;  four  and,  ono-half  r;niillion../chal-d'ren-'ar^^ 
eating  lunches.  irir31>-^*5-9  schools  .and  child  'care  centers,  .operating  mth  ;the>' ; 'v->'^  ^  1 
financial  hel^'  of.,  .the  '^far-Fo.pd  *;drainisti"ation.    The  number  of  children  enjoying 
1-anch  at  school  is'  almost  twice  the  number  for  the  same  period  the  year  before. 

you,  know,. ...schools  ar.e  reimburs'ed' according  to ;the  .'. type  of  lunehes^th^y^ 
serve.    The  .last  show  that  about  tw.p.-thirds,.;Qf  the  lunches   -  ■  •  ' , 

served  were  "''complete  meals  —  that  is,  a  protein  dish,'  fruit  or-  vegetables  y.- ..■ 
enriched  bread,;;  butter  or  ..fortified  margoxine  and  milk,  ..'One  of  the,' stipulatiohs  •■ 
of  the  reirab.ur:'s.srple  .program,. states' that  all  childreh'  shall  .aat  lunch  regardless' b-f 
their  ability  to"  pay.  ■  *1nd  it's ,  interesting  to  notis'that  djoring.  De.ce.mber  -thiS ' ■■' ' '  •••  ■ 
children  who  did'  not  pay  averaged  daily  ^Zi.1,230. 

City  kids  and  country  kids  eat  at  school     

The  progTA;-''!-  seems  to. -appeal  equally  'to  Wth ' lir.ban  ..an^  Mcire'-- 
rural  schools  take,,  part,  but  m.ore  urban  children^'Qat^pr.ep?yc^^ -lunches,  at  .s.c 
One  of  the  largest.',  school  lunch  units  is  in  New  lork'' Ci'ty  whe?"e.  r5-^^ 
school  pupils  eat '.  lunch,  pi-'cpared  in  a  centr^al  kitchen  and  ' deliver Qd>by  ,. a  fle^t.  ;.,  -,'■ 
of  trucks  to  .the;;, schools,;  throughout  the  city,   -The  carefully .| p.lanne^i  luhches, •;-.'■  "■■ 
prepared  by'~a.;,s.tafi!  ;of  ..250  employe;6s^,  follovr  a  ;general  pattern  of -.^thDTck  .seup-^or 
another  hot  dish,"  sandwiches,  milk,  hard  cooked  eggs,  a  rav;  vegetable,  such  as 
carrot  sticks,  cabbage  wedges,  celery  or  green  peppers.,  and  ■either  stewed  or  fresh 
fruit.  . 

In  contrast  .to.-/this  large  scale-  lunch'' program  let's  take,  a  look  in -, during"; 
the  noon  hour  6n,,p'ne-  of  t-^e.^many  one-room-  school's'  in  the  United  States*^   The  Elk--'-- 
Prairie  school  in^Wpritana -has.:  12 'pupils-.  .  Last" year -the  teacher  .took  it  upon-her-r-^ 
self  to  cook  at  ;Home.. the  night  before  a  stew''or''S6up  y/hich.  she  re-heated  ..en  ::'top '■-; 
of  the  stove  whi ph. ...supplied  heat.,  for  ■  the  bhe-^r'oom '.buiiding.    The  c-hildren..;enjGyed- 
it  so  much  that  the  par.ents' arranged  to  have  one  of  the  cloak  rooms  sealed  off  and 
equipped  for  the  prepcjration  of  a  simple  meal.    No"*  the,. teacher  and,  pupils, :pre--    '  ' 
pare  the  food  and  enjo.y  a,  opmplete  meal,-  partially.' finance.-i'^b^^^^ 

Whether  the.;Gpnimunity  school  ■  lunch  program  as"itJis..,np^VpSeij' up  iSiffiil  -- continue' 
after  the  end  of this -.spho.ql  .year 'depends  on  the  a'ction  of  Congress.    The  ap- 
propriation made '"last  July,  194-4-?  ^^as  m.ade  for  one  year  only. 

  [^y^^'-i"  ■■^■-y^vr: 

ORANGES  THAT  ;JIB  0R>1NGE  .      ■  •  '  '^•'  ■';  _ 

Even  though  oranges  are. ripe,  they  often  lack  the  full  "bright  yellow  color' 
one  expects  from  ripened  fruit*,,. all  of  whiph  is  a  handicap  in  merchandising. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  began  vrorking  on  this  problem 
,  in  1923 ...  and  they  crine  up  with  the  .gas  treatment.    They  found  that  by  treating 
a  green-colored  orange  with  ethylene  gas,  the  gTeen  color  is  bleached  out,  leaving 
'  the  fruit  a  beautiful  yellow.    The  treatment  is  now  in  general  use,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  about  8  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  Florida  and  California 
citrus  producers. 
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AGCENT  ;0N-.  ^"IHITE"  I^SAT  ■  " 

Farmers  are  being"'a,slced  to  increa'SS  thair.  production  of,.  chickenV'.  With  the 
present  outiaolc  of  aboUt  ,128.  to  133  pounds,  cf  so-calleii  "red";  meats  per  .  civilian 
this  year,  ;  .compared^  with  about- 14.7  pounds -in  19-4^.  more  chicken' me&t  will  come 
in  handy,-'  -  .    ,       .  .  ■.    "  .  -  >  '^:< 

Changing  yjst  demands  and  greatly  reduced  production  of  some  meats,  particular. 
Ij  pork,  - have'"-^piWced-  greater  dependence  upon  .chicken  meat  by-' the  :armed' forces: -and 
civilians"i- -Whi-ie  present  indications  point  -to  some  3  billion;  pounds  of  dres;$ed» 
chicken  confing  up,  this  amount  is  not  large  enough.    Out -of  this  must  come  more*-  ' -v 
than  660  ■mi-ilioh  pounds  for  the  armed  forces  and  for  export  needs  1  •  The-  remaining  . 
supply  for  ;ci'vi'li-ans  would  not  anbuiit  to  more  than  20  pounds '.per.  capita;  .  .:Cibmpar6d 
with  about  ■2/!^"' pounds  each  last  year,  ^ 

Chickens  to  market  early  as  possible 

That's  why  the  War  Food  Administration  is  urging  farmers  to  raise  an  extra 
brood"  p'f  chickens'  for  M'eat"  purposes,  sjid  to  market  them  as  early  as  po^ssible.  .' 
Since*  the '  civilian  shortage  of  red  meat  v.dll  be  noticed  mostly  between  the  present  - 
time  and  late  summer,  the-  farmers  V/ho  get  extra  chicks  .immediately  vrould  be  able* 
to  market  their -birds  up  to  /i.  pounds  v/eight  by  late  July.    The 'call  for  more,  chick- • 
ens  does  not  mean  holding  any  of  the  pullets' for  egg  production;-.-..ii;heavy  incre,asie 
in  the -'number  of-" -laying  flocks  Ivould  mean  an  over-supply  of  eggs- in  194.6.     ;  ' 

•  '  '■  .  ■  '    ■  -  '      ■  '-         f    ,    ■  ; 

=''■■•■■'■■■■•-■■  ■'■  three-ii-'-om:  fg-od  stcry  '  "     ,  ,  -  ■  ■  - 

In  spite  of  scarcities  and  rationing,  we  ate  more  of  most  kinds  of  food  per 
person: ;i'n-;the  United  States  last  ye'ar  than  during  the  pre-war  years  of -193-5-39. 
On  the- plus  side  v/ere  dairy  products  (except  butter) ,  meats,  eggs,  tomatoes  and 
citrus  friiits,  ■  fresh  vegetables  and  grain  products.    For  just  one  .comparison  in-  ', 
figures;  .  .'in  the  pre-v/ar -years,  Americans  were  eating  an  average  of  126  pounds 
of  meat,    In  19 4^  this  amount  ?/as  -- increased  to  approximately  14.7  . pounds.    ■  . 

Sf -'the  same  time"  wo  had  about  as  much  poultry,  game  and- fish-,  as  ,cL '  group] ,  - ,    .  - 
potatoes  ■  and  svje&t  potatoes' together  5  and  all  kinds  of  beverages  as  we  had  in  the- 
years  before  the  war.    Our  only  food  items  falling  short  of  pre-war  years  were 
buttet->-'6hees^,  evaporated  railk,  sugar  nnd -canned  and.  fresh.' fruits. .  .other .  than 
citrus.  •  ...... 

Everyone  had  less  sugar 

Our  neighbor,  Canada,  frred  about  as  v;ell.    Canadians  had  less  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes. ,  .but  mor -3  fats  and  oils  than  they'd  used  other  years.    On  the 
other  h-2ind  because  the  United 'Kingdom  imports -a  large , part  of  its  food  supply,  - 
Britain  stood  with  a  minus  score  on  many -foods-.  .Britishers  P:te  considerably  less 
meat  than  in  prd-war  years,  less  poultry,  game  and  fish,  less  fats  and  oilsi_ 
tomatoes  and  fruits.  * 

None  'of  the  three-  countries  pampered  the  national  sweet  tooth.    Each  had 
less  sugar.    But  each  of  the  countries  consumed  more  leafy  green  and  yellow 
vegetables  and  fluid  milk. ,,a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction  from  a 
nutritional  point  of  view. 


"DOWN  UNDER"  HOSPITALITY 

A  great  'many  ilmerican  G.I, 's  who  have,  been;  st^^  ... 
bean  impressed  with  the  food  down  there,-    In  case  ^bU  hc^  hear  .  one, ;of  them 

longing  for  scones  on  his  return  to  the;. U.S. ...  ,,o.r  curry, ..  .here  are  a  fev;  recipes 
for  the  ^ustral;ifin  .delicacies.  .    >  ..^     ■  .7.. .  ':.y..rr- 

,•;,.  .,-  ■„,,.,..  r  .  ^"     '        scoiiss'  •  ■        j-:  C  :  \  ^  -  ■  ' 

.    ..' /  $,  ounces  flour  '  -  •  ^- '■  ■  ■■■■':V.'o         ■  •• 

•    '  .  '  .  2"  "teaspoon  sf.lt   '      "  ' 

4.  level  teaspoons  baking  powder 


w  V  w  — i_       V  w      *^  ^  v-*  w  J.  A  w 

1  ounce  butter 
f-  to  2/3  cup  milk 


Cut  butter- into  the  sifted  dry  ingredi'ents  until 'the  mixture  -, 
■reaches  a  breadcrumb  consistency,  '  Sprinkle  in  the  liquid 
"and  combine  quickly  by  tossing  .the  ingredients  with,. a  knife.  - 
Turn  out  onto  a  slightly  floured  board.' ■  Roll,  shape  and  brush 
over  the  surface  v/ith  milk  or  with  egg  and  milk.    Bake  on  a 
floured  p.an  in  a  ver^.'^  hot  oven  (4-50  degrees)  -for  15  minutes. 
Yield.  .,16  scones,  2  to  2'§-  inches  in  diameter, 

■  .  CURRY,  F0.UN5^TI0N 

1  apple,  chopped  "  ounce' floiir- -        -''..■jCvTC:^  "r 

1  onion,  chopped  1  tablespoon  coconut' 

1  o.unce  raisins  or  sultanas         1  tablespoon -curry,  .po^i^dpr;  •  -.-r-- 

3  cloves  -            1  teaspoon  plum.:  jiaia  ,.:|-0>iV'  ; ;  ■■ 

f  lemon,  juioe  and  rind,        .,. ,.    1  teaspoon 'chutney;-';.,,,/-:;-:,:-;-, 

■g- pint  stock  (if  not  served  later) 

■g-  teaspoon  salt  1  ounce  - butter '-'.oi;:  drippings  ■ 

Heat  butter  or  drippings  in  a  saucepan,  brown  the  apple  and 
onion,    add  flour  and  curry  and  stir  well.    Gradually  add 
stock  while  stirring.    Heat  to  the  boiling  point,  add  re- 
m.aining  ingredients,  and  simmer  for  half  an  hour.    Use  with 
beef,  lamb,  shrimps,  etc.  "       ■  ■'     .  ' 

■  0XT..IL         KIDNEY  STEW 
1  oxtail,  cut  in  pieces 

6  sheep  or  lamb  kidneys,  skinned  and  halved- 
1  teaspoon  salt 

teaspoon  pepper 
1  pint  stock 
1  ounce  drippings 
1  ounce  flour 
1  Large  onion,  diced 
1  carrot,  diced 
^  turnip,  diced 
1  stalk  celery,  diced 

Trim  fat  from  tail  and  kidneys,  roll  in  seasoned  flour  and 
brown  in  heated  drippings.    Brown  onion  and  vegetables  in 
drippings  also.    Place  meat  in  a  saucepan,  add  stock  and 
heat.    Simmer  for  3/4.  hour.    Thicken  liquid  with  ifloux, 
season,  and  serve  with  parsley  garnish.    Serves  6. 


Los  Angeles 


BEST  FRUIT' BTYS.  .  .-.'r.  .•-•.  .Granges J  grapefruit/  lemons 

IN  IdODSRATE  SUPPLT......  Avocados  (high)j  apples  (^cept  Pippins  andmnesaps) ,  . 

'.Tintsr  Nelis  pears       -   .  ,  ' 

IIT  LIGHT'  SUPPLY  Few  Emperor  grapes  (high),  tangerines,  Anjou  pears 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BLTS  , Carrots,  catbage 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Tomatoes,  caiiliflor/er, peas,  s7/eet  potatoes,  yelloi^  onions, 

celery,  rutabagas,  bunched  vegetables 

III  LIGHT  SIMPLY  Lettuce,  Italian  and'  trhite  summer  squash.  No.l  potatoes, 

^7hite  onions,  parsnips.:,  rhuba.rb,  asparagus,  eggplant, 
peppers,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts 


San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  EU'YS. .  -.Oranges,  ,gr.apefruit 

IN  LIGDERATS' SUPPLY..,. ■..Apples,  peers  '(best  at  ceiling), 

BEST  VSG3T;^LE  BIT.       --.Peas  .':  '  : 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ...  ^.Asprjagus,  (lo^:er),  lettuce,-  broccoli-  (higher),  artichokes, 


scue.sh  (fairly  high),  tomatoes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Sv/eet  potatoes  (best  at  ceiling) 

Portland  •  - 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Small  size  oranges  (beloTV  ceiling),  ^irizona  grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Lrrge  size  oranges  (ceiling),  apples  (ceiling),  lemons, 

pears 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ....Avocados 

BEST  'TEGET ABLE  BUYS  Onions,  carrots 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .... .Cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  peas,  rhubarb,  'radishes, 

sprouting  broccoli,  celery  (fairly  high) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Sv/eet  potatoes,  caulifloT.'er,  lettuce,  spinach,  asparagus, 

summer  squash,  eggplant 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  .;rizona  grapefr'oit 

IN  IviODER:JS  SUTPLY  «ipples,  oranges 

IN  LIGHT  SU\?FLY  One  car  fresh  Cuban  pineapples  (high),  avocados,  .-injou  pear 

BEST  '7EGET.3LE  BUYS  Carrots,  onions,  spinach,  tomatoes,  peas 

IN  MODER:vTS  supply  Cauliflov/er  and  lettuce  (higher),  cabbage,  broccoli, 

p?j:snips,  rutabagas,  tijirnips,  local  hothouse  rhubarb  (high) 
IN  LIGHT  supply  Celery  (high),  asparagus  (high),  peppers  (ceiling),  No.l 

potatoes,  sv/eet  potatoes  (higher) 
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r-:EAT  DELETE 

Here's  the  latest  information  on  civilian  meat  supplies  for  April 

through  June,.,more  veal,  lar.b  and  mutton  than  was  available  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  but  less  beef  and  pork.  This  all  simmers  down  to  a 
continuing  tight  supply  of  meat. 

The  civilian  allocation  of  meat  for  this  coming  quarter  is  3  billion 
793  million  pounds.,  »12  percent  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  19-45.    The  cut 
is  necessary  because  right  no?.'  we're  going  through  the  seasonal  low  time  for 
livestock  marketings  and  because  increased  supplies  of  meat  must  go  for  military 
uses.    The  civilian  supply  will  now  mean  about  115  pounds  of  meat  per  person  this 
year 3    This  is  almost  30  pounds  per  person  less  than  in  19-44-.    Nor  can  we  expect 
much  improvement  in  supply  before  the  fall  months  v;hen  livestock  marketing  is  on 
the  seasonal  increase.    The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  will  not  materially  affect 
the  meat  situation. 

Because  tho  neat  supply  will  be  tight  there  are  plans  now  under  way  to 
see  that  what  we  have  is  more  fairly  distributed, , .especially  to  congested  war 
production 'centers.    This  new  distribution  plan  will  become  effective  as  soon  as 
re.julations  can  be  formulated  by  tho  OPA  under  authority  delegated  by  the  War  Food 
Administrator.    The  new  action  v/ill  see  that  mere  cattle  and  hogs  move  into  federal- 
ly -inspected  plants  and  thus  into  inter-state  trade  channels,    ?Jhen  livestock  is 
slaughtered  in  non-f ederally  inspected  plants  it  cannot  be  shipped  across  state 
lines.    So  if  a  meat  producing  state  tends  to  have  a  large  number  of  its  cattle 
going  into  this  t^rpe  of  plant  the  local  supply  of  meat  is  out  of  proportion  to  what 
other  non-producing  meat  states  have. 

Increase  f or  "lilitary, ,, Decrease  for  lend-lease 

The  military  forces  vail  get  4  percent  more  meat  the  next  three  months 
than  they  received  in  the  first  quarter  of'."the  year.    This  supply  will  assure  the 
necessary  meat  ration  for  our  fighting  men  and  women.    Also,  in  addition  to  our 
military  persorjiel- we  must  send  rations  .for  civilians  'vorking  with  our  army  overseas, 
prisoners  of  w.'ar  and  part  of  the  "allied  armies. ., including  the  Filipinos  and  Free 
French  and  Italian  units  serving  vath  the  U.S.  Army,    Prisoners  of  war  menus  now 
contain  meat  alternates  and  the  amount  of  meat  required  for  this  purpose  has  been 
greatly  reduced. 

There'  will  be  substantial  reductions  in  the  amount  of  meat  going  to 
lend-lease  the  next  three  months,  too.    The  only  supplies  to  be  made  available  are 
325  million  pounds.    Almost  all  of  this  vrill  be  pork  and  beef  tushonka..,a  canned 
meat  product  v/ith  a  high  percentage  of  fat.,, which  had  been  contracted  some  months 
ago  by  Russia  for  its  army.    The  United  Kingdom  will  only  get  25  million  pounds 
of  meat  the  next  three  months  compared  with  207  million  pounds  in  the  first 
quarter.    Limited  supplies  of  meat  for  feeding  civilians  in  liberated  areas  v/ill 
be  made  from  stocks  held  by  the  United  Kingdom.    This  reduction  in  the  foreign 
allocation  was  made  because  any  further  reduction  of  supplies  in  the  United  States 
would  create  difficult  distribution  problems.    Still,  our  meat  ration  vail  be 
larger  than  that  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Last  year  the  British  per  capita  ration  of 
meat  was  50  po'onds  less  than  ours. 


■    ■       ■■ ;., : ;  IT'S  MANNA  TO  THEM  .  .  •  '     ■    •     ■  '■ 

This  is  Red  Cross  nionth  ahd  a  good  month  to  tell  your  listeners  about 
prisoner-  of-war-  packages. 

Under  the' .Geneva  Convention,  prisoners  may  receive,  individual  packages  of. 
food... meant  particularly  to  fill  in  the;  hollow  spots  left  by  the  prison  diet. 
The  War  Food  Administration  buys  most  of  the  food  for  these  packages,  but  the 
boxes  move  into  prisoner , hands  through  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  American  Red  Cross  prepares  and  ships  all  .food  packages  sent  from  our 
country  to  Am.erican  and  allied  prisoners,  but,  in  turn,  the  governments,  to  whose 
nationals  the  packages  were  sent,  reimburse  the  Red  Cross  for  the  cost  of  the- 
packages.   '  ,  ■     .  '   .  '       -  ' 

Packaged  must  be  nutritious. ..  .their  likes. .  .able  "to  take.:it".  ,  .  ■  ".v  :  -  ' 

The  items  in  the  food  packages  are  planned  by  the  Red  Cross  Nutrition 
Service  in  consultation  with  tha  Office  of  the  Medical  Director.    E^ch  package  , 
when  wrapped  and  ready  for , shipping  weighs  11^  pounds.    Much  had  to  be  considered  - 
in  planning  the  package.    Above  all  else,.,  food  items,  must  be  nutritious,  :  Prison  .  ■ 
camp  diet  is  likely  to  be.  starchy  and  deficient  in  proteins,  fats,  vitamins  and 
minerals.    It's, been  the  aim  of  the  Red  Cross  to  give  as  ne9.riy  as  possible  food 
that  will  provide  the  essentials  for  an  adult  doing  sedentary  work,-  :.  • 

Then  after  the  nutrition  angle  came  the  question  of  likes.    So  far  -as  pos^  .. 
sible,  the  nutrition  service  plannod  for  food  itsmis  that  prisoners  like  and  have 
been  used  to  at  home.    And  to  prevent  monotony,  many  items  vary  from  vi;eek  to  week, 
Always  there's  a  basic  pattern  of  milk,  table  fat,  cheese,  meat,  and  dried  fruit,  ; 
but  the  other  items  vary  as  do  the  kinds  of  meat  and  fruit. 

Since  the  packages  may  be  in,  transit  a  long  time  and  in  all  sorts  of 
climates,  the  food  items  have  to  be  able  "to  take  it".    Ration, D    chocolate  bar, 
for  instance,  has  been  used  because  it  can  withstand  temperatues  up  to  120  degrees. 
Red  Cross- packages  as  a  rule  can  stick  it  out  ,for.  a. year  in  good  condition. 

Contents  of  a  standard  package'      .     .,  ..  .... 

As  an  example  of  what  a  p.o.w.  gets,  here's  a  typical  package:  whole 
powdered  milk,  processed  ilraerican  cheese,  an  array  spread  (butter  and  cheese),  whole 
spray  dried  eggs,  corned  beef;,  pork  luncheon  meat,  peanut  butter,  salmon,  prunes 
or  raisins,  jam, bis.^cuits,  chocola.te  bar.  (ration  D),..  sugar,  coffee :  (soluble) , 
salt  and  pepper,'  multivitamin  tablets,  chicken  noodle  soup., .      ,         ,  ;•■     ■  , 

In  addition,  each  package  contains  four  or  five  packs  of  cigarettes,  four 
ounces  of  soap,  and  sometimes  chewing  gum.      As  you  kno?;,  the  Japanese  have  not 
been  cooperative  in  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  relief  supplies  to  go 
regularly  to  prison  camps  throughout  the  Far  East.    But  those  shipments  which  have 
reached  our  prisoners  in  Japanese  hands  contained  a  high  amount  of  protein,  as 
many  as  five  tins  of  meat... fish  and  cheese. 

The  Red  Cross  makes  every  attempt  to  give  each  American  prisoner  one  standard 
food  package  weekly.    For  if  a  p.o.w.  gets  his  package  each  week,  he's  not  likely 
to  run  into  any  serious  nutritional  deficiencies.    Besides  the  standard  food 
packages,  there's  a  special  Christmas  package,  and  a  special  invalid  package  v/ith 
foods  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  sick. 


A  RE-E\' ALUATION  IS  NECESSARY 


Certain  food  items  such  as  meat,  lard,  fats  and  sugar  are  not  plentiful 
enough  right  now  in  this  countrv  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  all  claimants. , .our 
armed  forces,  civilians  and  allies.    However,  maybe  vour  listeners  are  too  con- 
scious of  these  shortages  and  forget  the  over-all  food  production  effort  and  the 
many  items  in  good  supply. 

So  that  there  '."/ill  be  no  misupderstanding  on  the  food  situation,  certain 
basic  facts  should  be  recalled.  You  might  like  to  remind  your  listeners  of  some 
statements  made  by  Marvin  Jones,  V/ar  Food  Administrator, 

On  the  food  production  front.  Judge  Jones  points  out  that  "The,  farmers  in 
America. . .despite  handicaps  of  war... have  produced  substantially  more  food  in  each 
of  the  war  years  than  they  did  in  peace  time."    (last  year,  record  or  near-record 
levels  were  set  for  just  about  every  food  item. . .with- a  total  production  one-third 
higher  than  in  pre-war  years.    And  the  latest  crop  report  indicates  another  year 
of  all-out  production.)     "This  year,"  Judge  Jones  said,  "The  War  Food  Administration 
is  continuing  to  urge  all-out  production  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  food. 
Congress  has  provided  assistance  by  making  available  price  supports  as  an  assurance 
to  farmers." 

As  for  the  present  food  situation,  Judge  Jones  pointed  out  that  there  is 
still  a  good  supply  of  food  in  this  country.     "Certain  items  such  as  meats,  lard, 
fats  and  sugar  are. less  than  the  over-all  requirements,  but  other  items  are  in 
plentiful  supply.    And  even  after  taking  into  account  those  that  are  in  short 
supply,  there  is  sufficient, , .if  it  is  properly  distributed  and  shared... to  assure 
our  people  a  good,  wholesome-  diet.    The  people  in  the  United  States,  on  c.  per 
capita  basis»  have "been  eating  more  than  they  did  prior  to  the  war."    ,Here  again 
broadcasters  can  point  out  -the  substitution  of  more  plentiful  foods  for  those  in 
short  supply. 

Requirements  for  civilians, . .Allies. .  .Relief 

Judge  Jones  had  this  to  say  of  other  than  civilian  requirements...  "The 
requirements  of  our  armed  forces  are  necessarily  growing  and  everyone  wants  these  ■ 
requirements  to  be  met."    And  this  to  say  of  supplies  for  our  allies,  "We  knovi'  that 
only  because  of  the  food  that  we  v/ere  able  to  furnish  the  Russians  and  our  other 
fighting  allies  have  they  been  able  to  carry  on  as  they  have  in  their  military 
operations.    This  not  only  serves  them,  it  serves  us  as  well".    As  for  relief 
supplies,  he  said,  "There  are  certain  relief  needs  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  Area* 
especially  in  the  wake  of  battle,  that  m.ust  be  met."- 

He  summed  up  those  needs  by  sa^^'ing,  "I  am  sure,  in  the  light  of  these  facts 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  v/ill  make  every  effort  to  be  helpful  in 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  for  our  ."jrmed  forces  and  our  fighting  allies.    We  all 
realize  the  necessity  of  sharing  this  food  and  playing  square  v/ith  our  neighbors... 
and  our  fighting  forces  and  our  allies." 


There  be  s*^tanti.l  in.raase^  in  the  planting,  of  crops  neeaod  to^^^^ 

meet  the  w.r  situation,  acoording  *°  *f  ,2''^;op  reporSng  board  of  the  Department 

acres  more  thxs  f "lab  r  and  equipment  requirements  for  this  crop 

^oiSvely  low  and  S^ause  oats  have  gained  in  favor  as  a  feed  orop.      .  ■ 

Jndi cat ed  incve_c^^aM....^:^5I^^-^  .  '  ,  .. 

The  greatest  lnai=ated,in=rease  this  year  is  in^flaxseed^  '  , 

upped  37  percent.  ^  ^'''%'''°\l^%lTin  %o  he  t,  percent  more  sugar  beets  planted 
SL1itr.Lr!°^"rnt:;ghTe;e  if  ^^^^ 

^i^r-zx"^^^^^^^^^^'  ----- 

These  Indicated  increases  will  offset  the  crops  going  down  in  '^'^^ff 
this  ,eS!=^Becreases  are  expected  ^^^^^^l^^lj^^ 

to  be  only  slightlv  lower,  than  in  194^.    Some  of  the  farmers^ro  cupping 
feed  shortages. 

With'E-.ter  and  April  Fool's  falling  on  the  same  ^ay  this  year,  you  may 
want  to  tie  in  with  your  program  a  common  fallacy  about  eggs.    'I'^l^  "^^^^^^ 
heard  from  the  cradle  up  that  rav;  eggS  are  easiest  to  digest  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
soft  or  hard^cooked  eggs  digest  more  completely  than  raw  ones.    Our  m.in 
is  to  keep  the  eggs  tender  by  cooking  them  over  low,  slow  h.,.t. 

And  here  are- other  "old  wives'  tales"  that  you  may  find  useful  in  connection 
with  .oSl  fStf  True  or  false.  .It's  dangerous  ^o^eat  seafood^an    dr^      ..  k  at 
the  same  meal.    False,  obviously,  since  some_of  *  * '^^"^ 

chowder,  oyster  stew,  lobster  N.ewburg, .  .require  m.ilk  m  the  maKing.  ... 

■        And  another  fallacy  that  may  well  be  exploded  while  meat  f J^J'^l^ 
Athletes  and  others  doing  heavy  muscular -work  do  -ot  nee^  ^ore  ^^^^^^ 
Strenuous  activity  calls  for  a.  high-calorie -diet,  but  it  s  expensive 
to  supply  the  calo'ries  in  the  form  of.  protein. 


GIVE  'KM  THE  COM-ON 

The  nation's  farmers  have  teen  asked  to. produce  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  food  this  year.    At  the  same  time,  agriculture's  labor  ranks  are  being 
reduced  further  ^this  j'^ear  to  meet  •  the  .needs  of  the  armed  forces.    So  the  importance 
of  recruiting  enierganqy  farm  labor  is  most  urgent  this  year  if  farmers  are  to  meet 
their  goals,        ..'  ,-  :..    '  -■ 

The  TIar  Food  Administrati-on -estimates  that  four  million  womeh,  men,  boys 

and  girls  from  town  and' cities  are-  needed  to  work  on  farms  this  year.  Of  that 

number,  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  r.ust  be  womenj  a, million  and  a  half  boys 
and  girls .                ' "  ^ 

As  in  previous  .years,  the  greatest  need  for  7/omen  vail  be  for  seasonal  farm 
T7crk. . .teachers  and  college  girls .with  two  to  three  months  vacation,  business  girls 
willing  to  spend  part  of  their  vacation  in  em.ergencj.''  farm,  work  or  in  a  canning 
factory;  houssTdves  who  will,  7jhen  the  local  call  comes j  help  save  a  crop  of  beans 
or  tomatoes,  or  berries  or  apples. 

You  can  help  tremendously  by  telling  your  listeners  about  these  needs... 
and  stressing  the  importance  of  filling  them.    It's  net  too  early  to  plan  how  you  ■ 
can  do  this  most  effectively. 

The  supervisor  of  the  7/cm.en's  Land  Arm^"-  for  your'  state  can  help  you.  tie  in 
your  copy  with  local  farm  labor  needs..    The  state  supervisor  can  tell  you  to  what 
extent  women  will  be  called  upon  to  help  on  farms  in  your  locality.    They  can  also 
help  you  arrange  features. .  .such  as  interviews  v/ith  tovm  and  city  women  v/ho  have  ■ 
worked  on  farn^. 

If  .you  don't  already  know  the  nam.e  and  address  of  your  local  farm  labor 
officer,  the  state  sUper-'/isor  -Till  supply  you  vzith  this  information. 

TTestern  Region  Land  Army  SuTPerviscrs 

You  \7ill  find  the  name  and  address  of  the  Women's  Land  Army  Supervisor  for 
your  state  in  the  following  list.    The  people  listed  are  in  charge  of  all- U.S.  Crop. 
Corps  activities. .. including  the  7/omen' s  Land  Army.    Perhaps  you'll  want  to  save 
these  names,  too,  for  later  reference.    Anything  you  can  do  through  your  programs 
to  encourage  women  and  bo^'-s  and  girls  to  give  some  time  to  farm  v/ork  this  year  is 
high-priority  help  -.dth  the  war. 


Hc7-ard  R,  Baker 
Agri.  Ext,  Scrv.. 

Univ.  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona 


IDAHO 

t).  L.  Fourt 
Agri.  Ext-.  Serv. 
Univ.  of  Idaho 
r^oscow,  Idaho 


MONTANA 
R.  E.  Bodley 
Agri.  Ext.  Serv, 

Montana  State  Coll, 
Bozeman,  Montana 


NE^/ADA 
OtTo~R,  Schulz 

Agri,  Ext.  Serv. 
Univ.  of  Nevada 
Reno,  Nevada 


CALIFORNIA 
Irene  Fagin 
Agri.  Ext. .  Serv. 
Farm  Credit  Bl'd'g, 
Liilvia  at  Center  St. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


CRZGCN 

."'.rs.  ilabel  I-ack 

Agri.  Ext.  Serv. 

Oregon  St.  kz^l'.  Coll. 

Corvallis,  Oregon 

WYOMINC- 


UTAH 

G.  Alvin  Carpenter 
Agri.  Ext.  Service 
Utah  St.  Agri.  Coll. 

Logan,  Utah 


E-llen  L.  Bramblett,  Agri,  Ext,  Serv. 
UrJ-V.'  of  T7yomi-ng,  Laramie,  ^ycnring 


77ASHINGTON 
Arthur  Kulin 
Agri,  Ext,  Serv. 
State  Coll.  of 
Washington 
PulLman,  ?Jash. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS  DURING  APRIL 

The  following  foods  are  expected  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the  Western 
region  during  April,  19A5.  '  ■■'  : 

1.  Carrots  •■:-:'..:l'iy'Pf^ 

2.  Cabbage        .  - 

,  ...         ^    ...  ,        3.    Spinach  '^■i'J:.M::^n:-'fr,,  - 

■'•■•^ Asparagus'-- ■    ,  '         ■■  :  ' 

.  5.    Cauliflower  -i,.. ^  ' '  ';  ' 

'       ■•''■'■■^'.n         /Turnips    ,  ' 1" '  ' '  ^     ' ' 

-r.-r-;:  ,  7^..,  Qi:ahges;    ■  \  '  ■■■•^■'^^^ 

''A:!;;: ^  S.,v.. ..Apple  buttef'.y-r ciJ-t^TUs., .marmalade j  jellies,-        ■  ,  ., 

■'  ...^.grapey  pli^j'- 

9=  Dry-mix"  soups.':,  ■ '■  „■. 

.10.  Dry  edible  peas.     ■  ..■        ,  " 

11.  Soya  flour,  -grits,  and  flakes 

12.  Wheat  flour  arid  bread  ■    ■   •     .   .-•;   ■  ..„  . 

13.  .Macaroni,  spaghetti,  noodles      .  . 
14..  Oatmeal  ' ;  ■ 

' '  '^ '  ,■     :•.  ,  .atiMOTS"ATL"ENTY 

,  :      .     Carrots  will  be  . a  best 'buy  in  the  Western  Region -for  the  next  few  weeks. 
Most  of  these  carrots  are  topped,  but  don't  let  that 'influence  your  buying  them. 
Many  homemakers  prefer:  to  buj^  them  with  the  tops  still- on. ,  .  and  then  go  right 
home  and  cut  them  off  before  putting  them  in  the  refrigerator  or  storage  bin. 
The  tops  do  not  have  any  effect  on  the  vitamin  content  of  carrots. ..topped  or 
bunched  they  are  a  good  source  of  vitamin  <il.      ■  ^     .  , 

Ca2.Tots  may  well  be  called  the  "handy  vegetable  in  the  kitchen"  because 
there  are  so  many  ways  to  serve  them..    You  get  .the  most  vitamins  by  eating  them 
•rawj  however-,  there  are  many  ways  to  cook  them.    They  add  color. .  .vitamins. and 
variety  to  wartime  menus...  -  •  • 

Actually,.:' when  you  eat  carrots,  you  don't  eat' vitamin  A... .but  carotene.,., 
a  substance  'Miich  .our  bodies  'manufacture  intq.Vitamin  A.    When      slicing  carrots, 
you  may  have  noticed  those  light 'jrellow  .and  deep  coi-ored  orange  rings,  with 
graduations  of  color  radiating  both  outv/ard  and  inward,    T.hese  graduations  of 
color  indicate  the  accumulation  of  carotene  th^t  has  taken  pLace  during  the 
carrots'  growing  process.    As  the  carrot  root . increases  in, size,  it  changes  in 
color  from  a  whitish  yellow,  when  very  young,  to  a  dark  yellov',  or  orange, 
according  to  the  variety,         .  .      , .  ■ 

Broadcasters  should  encourage  their  listeners  to  take  advantage  of  the 
seasonal  a.bundance  of  carrots  now  on  the  market.    Their  color  fits  with  the 
Eastsr.lseason,  and  it  tells  you,  too,  that  your  diet  will  be  rating  high  in 
vitamin  A.    Advise  your  listeners  \o  .take  some  home  when  they  go  shopping  this  week.. 


Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Arizona  grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  ..Apples,  oranges,  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Te::as  pink  grapefruit,  bananas,  Cuban  pineapples,  avocados 

(higher) 

BEST  VEGET^IBLE  BIT. ....  .California  celery,  (lower),  spinach  (lower),  carrots, 

beets,  turnips,  rutabagas,  onions,  squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Street  potatoes,  asparagus,  (lov;er),  cabbage,  cauliflower 

(lower),  peas  (higher),  cull  grade  potatoes  (lower-backing 
up  on  market) 


IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Lettuce  (ceiling),  tomatoes,  potatoes,  Florida  new 

potatoes,  (ceiling),  Broccoli 

Port-land 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY. .Arizona  grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Oranges  (ceiling-all  sizes),  apples  (ceiling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUP'PLY  ...Avocados,  bananas,  pears' 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUY. .... .Bunched  carrots,  cabbage,  onions,  cauliflower 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Caulif lo';;er,  bunched  green  onions,  sprouting  broccoli, 

tomatoes  (Mexican  and  local  hothouse) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Lettuce,  potatoes,  zucchini,  asparagus,  rhubarb 

San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. ....... .Oranges,  grapefruit 

IN  MOPER^.TE  SUPPLY  Apples,  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ....... .Pears  ■  .    .  . 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  peppers  (lower),  squash,  zucchini  and  summer  (lower), 


carrots  (bunched  and  topped),  celery,  spinach 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.  ......  .Rhubarb  (increasing  in  supply  -  slightly  lower),  peas, 


artichokes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  asparagus  (lower), 
broccoli 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  (ceiling),  lettuce  (ceiling),  sweet  potatoes, 

potatoes  ■ 

Los  Angeles  ■      '  '  ' 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS..  .Oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons  "  ' 

IN  ijODERATE  SUPPLY,. .'.  .Avocados,  apples 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ........Pears  '  •  '  .  • 

BEST  ..VEGET.kBLE  BUYS  Carrots  (bunched  and  topped),  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 

squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Asparagus,  artichokes,  peas,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  broccoli. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  eggplant 


■  ■ 


A  Service 

To  Directors  of  Yifomsn's  Radio  Programs 


San  Francisco,  California 
March  31,  1945 


IN      THIS  ISSUE 


PROTEINS  PRO  TEM. 


...There's  been  some  talk  about  our 

protein  foods  being  in'  short  supply  

'■■    but  aclHially  only  two  of  them  are 

rationed. ,  .meat  and' ''cheese,  r  We  still 
have  plenty  of  fish,  eggs,  milk,  dry 
beans  and  peas,  soybeans  and  nuts.  So 
really,  no  one  .can-.^sin'g  the  protein  blues 
...^we're  doing  all -right,  ,' 


COLOR  'CRITERION, 


LETTING  THE  CANDY  BARS' DOIN. 


.»   AN  EAR  TO  THE  GROUND,.,-.,.. 


USDcparttncnf 

rood  Distribution  kdministration 


.voider  the.  terms  of  the  enrichment.- 
regulation,  all  bakers'  white  bread  and 
rolls  must  be  enriched,  and  much. of  the 
flotir  used  in  home  baki'ng'is  voluntarily 
enriched  by  the  milieus. A  new  test 
has  been  developed  vi/hich  •indicate.s 
almost  immediately  whether  or  not  flour 
or  bread  has  been  enriched,  .. 

.....After  the  first  of  April, -there  will 
'  ■  '•  be  more  candy  bars  for  civilians'.,.,  since 
the  Armed  Force's  novj  require  only  .35 
percent  instead  of  50«p9.Bcent  of  the 
candy  bars  produced.  .  ..  '. 

....»From  all  reports,'  it  .locks'  like  a  big 

■    Victory  Garden  year,,,. we  need  the  gardens 
-  ■     to'  ease  the  'pressure  on  commercially 
produced' fruits  and  vegetables. ^  "Also, 
'•■those  viho  produce  their .  oxvn.  will  be  sure 
•of  getting  the  fresh  food  they  want. 

ricuHure 


PROTEINS  PRO  TEM 


Because  we  use  the  same  color  ration  points  for  meat,  fats  and  cheese, 
some  people  tend  to  think  these  foods  are  all  the  same  type, ». that  is,  protein 
foods.    Since  supplies  of  these  red— point  items  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
unlimited  demand,  these  cheerless  chortlers  say  there  isn't  an  adequate  supply 
of  protein  food  in  this  countryo    Broadcasters  can  do  a  lot  to  clear  up  these 
two  mis— statement Se 

In  the  first  place,  cur  main  protein  foods  are  meat,  fish,  poultry, 
milk,  cheese,  eggs,  dry  beans  and  peas,  soybeans  and  nuts.    And  there's  a 
certain  amount  of  protein  in  flour  and  cereals,  too.    Protein  foods,  you  know, 
are  the  ones  that  help  build  and  repair  the  bodyo    Nowhere  in  this  protein  class- 
ification are  butter,  margarine  and  other  fatso    Fats  are  energy  foods    and  they 
also  give  the  diet  *•  staying  qualities".    And  incidentallyy  butter  and  fortified 
margarine  also  provide  vitamin  Aa 

Only  tv.'0  protein  foods  ar<^  rationed 

As  for  that  statement  about  protein  adequaciy  .%-,:Only  two  of  our  protein 
foods,  meat  and  cheese,  are  on  the  ration  list  ,    .■ind  even  some  meats  and  cottage 
cheese  are  not  rationed  now.    So  it  looks  like  our  protein  supply  isn't  too 
limited,  and  it's  time  to  consider  the  mere  plentiful  and  unrationed  protein 
foods  which  we  can  alternate  for  meat. 

Thanks  to  bumper  crops  of  grains  in  19^4>  bread  and  cereal  products  are 
^0^^  the  ^abundant  list  this  year,'    While  cereal  foods  do  not  offer  protein  in  the 
quality  that  would  let  us  rely  on  them  alone,  this  limitation  can  be  partly 
offset  by  eating  them  in  suff 1 cient  quantity  and  more  frequently.    When  they  are 
combined  vdth  a  little  milk,  meat  or  eggs,  they  provide  the  diet  with  good 
quality  protein.    In  a  study  of  the  American  diet  in  194-2,  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  found  that  28  percent  of  our  protein  comes  from 
cereal  foods.    Dry  beans  and  peas  can  carry  some  of  the  protein  load  and  they 
will  be  in  adequate  supply  for  civilians, 

I 

More  milk  in  Acril 

Eggs  are  interchangeable  with  meat  as  a  source  of  protein.    And  there 
will  be  good  supplies  of  eggs  this  year  for  civilians.    By  way  of  comparison, 
the  amount  of  protein  yielded  by  a  lamb  chop  can  be  obtained  from  one  and  a 
half  eggs,,,, or  one  and  a  fourth  ounces  of  cheddar  cheese  or  a  large  glass  of 
milk, 

Ivlilk  production  is  always ,  highest  in  the  months  of  April  through  June, 
It's,  expected  now  that  consumers  will  be  able  to  meet  all  their  requirements  for 
fluid  milk  and  for  buttermilk,    Cheddar  cheese  will  be  available  in  the  same 
amount  as  in  the  past  months,  but  we  can  expect  increases  in  the  supply  of 
cottage-  cheese.    Ice  cream  production  also  starts  going  up  in  April  until  the 
peak  production  period  is  reached  in  July,    So,  all  in  all,  there's  no  need  to 
take  a  gloomy  vie?/  of  our  over-all  protein  supply. 


-3- 


COLOR  CRITERION 

Under  wartime  regulation  all  bakers'  v/hite  bread  and  rolls  must  be  en- 
riched.   As  for  the  flour  used  in  home-baking,  some  of  it  is  enriched  on  a  vol-'' 
■  untary  basis  by  millers.    In  fact  for  the  past  two  years,  the  greater  percentage 
of  the  flour  sold  for  home  use  has  had  stepped— up  nutritive  value  because  niacin, 
thiamine,  riboflavin  and  iron  have  been  added. 

To  see  that  the  terms  of  the  eririchment  program  are  followed,  specialists 
in  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  War  Food  Administration  make  tests  with 
samples  of  bread  from  bakeries  throughout  the  country.    Most  of  the  testing  is 
done  at  the  Beltsville  (Mds)  research  center  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  but 
some  is  done  at  the  Processed  Foods  Inspection  Laboratory,  San  Francisco,  ■ 

Right  no^-;  there  is  a  new  chemical  test  v/hich  Tn.ll  indicate  almost  instantly 
whether  flour  is  enriched  or  not.    Developed  at  the  Beltsville  (Md,)  laboratory, 
the  test  requires  the  use  of  only  tv/o  reagents,,, a  four  percent    aniline  solution 
in  ethyl  alchohol  and  a  four  percent  aqueous  cyanogen  bromide  solution. 

Those  are  pretty  fancy  najnes  but  the  actual  test  is  simple.    About  one-half 
to  one  gram  of  flour  is  pressed  on  a  white  blotter  or  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Two 
drops  of  the  aniline  solution  are  dropped  on  the  flour,  followed  by  three  drops ' 
of  cyanogen  bromide  solution.    Almost  immediately  a  canary  yellow  color  appears 
if  the  flour  has  been  enriched.    The  intensity  of  color  depends  on  the  amount  of 
niacin  presQCt.  in  the  flour,    A  color  comparison  has  to  be  made  within  four 
minutes  after  application  of  the  reagents  because  even  unenriched  flour  vdll 
develop  a  slight  yellow  color  after  10  to  15  minutes,,,, evidentally  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  small  amount  of  chemically— bound  niacin  is  naturally  present  in 
unenriched  flour,    Efiriched  flour,  however,  contains  a  relatively  large  amount 
of  niacin  in  a  free  state  because  it  has  been  added  in  the  enrichment  process. 
The  new  test  is  also  helpful  in  detecting  enriched  bread.    It  should  be  remember- 
ed though  that  this  test  shows  only  the  presence  of  added  niacin  in  bread  and 
flour.    The  exact  amount  of  all  four  enrichment  ingredients  required  by  War  Food 
Order  Koioan  be  determined  only  by  a  longer  and  more  complex  method  of  testinga 


LETTING  THE  GAI^DI  BARS  DOM 

After  the  first  of  April  you'll  notice  more  candy  bars,  rolls  and  packages 
at  confectionary  counters  across  the  country. 

Our  candy  manufacturers  are  only  going  to  be  required  to  set  aside  35 
percent  of  their  production  for  the  armed  forces  instead  of  50  percent.  Since 
October  19AAf  all  manufacturers,  who  made  more  than  10,000  boxes  of  the  5  cent 
candy  bars  a  month,  have  been  sending  half  of  their  production  to  the  Armed  Forces 
for  sale  in  post  exchanges  and  ships  service  stores  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  reduction  in  the  candy  order  was  possible  because  the  army  now  has 
received  a  sufficient  amount  to  fill  supply  lines.    Subsequent  requirements  after 
April  1  can  be  filled  with  the  reduced  percentage.    But  due  to  the  fact  that 
less  sugar  v/ill  be  available  to  candy  manufacturers  the  next  three  months  than 
the  past  three  months,  the  increase  in  candy  bars  for  civilians  will  not  be  as 
large  as  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case* 


T  EAR 'TO  THE-GHOU^ID- 


It  looks  like  a  banner  gardening  yrear.    That's  .the  gist  of-  reports  from 
state  garden  leaders  and  connercial  seedsmen  coming  into  the  Victory  Garden  Head-' 
quarters'' in  Washington,  D.  C,  ' 

'        In  southern  states,  where  the  majority  of  gardens  are  already  planted,  the 
state  goals  call  for  substantial  increases  over  last  year.    But  it's  not  too  late 
to  plan  and  plant  a  garden  in  other  state?j  hovrever,  time  is  flying  and  your 
listeners  should' realize  that  seedsmen  apd  garden  supply  houses  in  every  part  of  - 
the  country  face  a  rush  on.  all  garden  supplies. 

••  '    Everybody  who  has,  or  can  get  a  plot  suitable  for  gardening  should  grow 
and  preserve  more  of  his  own  food  supoly.    Food  grown  in  the  home  garden  eases 
the  pressure  on  commercially  produced  fruits  and  vegetables  needed  for  military, 
lend-lease',-  and  relief  purposes,    Eut  that's  only  part  of  the  story.    By  growing 
your  0"Ti  you  play  safe.  - 

No  doubt  you' 11  do  all  you  can  to  encourage  gardeners  and  give  them  informa- 
tion on  getting  the  most  from  their  gardens.    i.Iaybe  there's  an  organized  Victory 
garden  program  in  ^--our  city  that  you  can  help  along.    The  editor  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  of  your  S  tate  College  of  Agriculture  •:7ill  gladly  supply  you  with-, 
information  on  "How  Goes"  the'  organized  Victory  garden  program  in  your  coverage- 
area,' 

You  7dll  find  the  name  and  address  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
editor  for  your  state  in  this  list,  and  perhaps  you'll  want  to  save  these  names 
for  later  reference. 


EDITORS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICES 


ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

IDAHO 

MONTANA 
NEVADA 

OREGON. 

UTAH' 

i?ashi::gtcn 

".TOMING 


Editor's  job* temporarily  vacant,  write  C.  U,  Pickrellj  Director  of 
Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  University -of  Arizona,  Tucsoq.. 

Richard  K.  Grant,  Information  Specialist,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  U 

Neil  F,  Blair,  Editor,  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University 
of  Idaho,  State  House,  Boise, 

Louis  True,  Editor,  .Montana  State  College,  Bozeman 

H.  L.  Higginbotham,  Extension  Editor,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno 

J.  C.  Eurtner,  Extension  Editor,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis. 

Editor's  job  temporarily/    vacant,  -.vrite  ^.?7.  Owens,  Director  of 
Extension,  Utah  State  <i-p:i cultural  '-'cllege,  Logan 

Herbert  -7.  Neil,  Extension  Editor,  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman 

Goodrich  S,  TIalton,  Editor,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Wyoming,  Laramie, 


HEP-CATS  GET  liEP. 


And  speaking  of  food  production,  farmers  are  going  to  need  the "help  of 
patriotic  hoys  and  girls  of  teen-age  again  this  year.*    We  referred  to  that  fact 
last  week  in  the  Round-Up  story  on  the  Women's  Land  Army, 

At  least  a  million  and  a  half  boys  and  girls  from  towns  and  cities  will  :  ;■• 
be  needed  to  do  farm  work. ..as  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  of  the  U.S.  Crop  Corps. 

You  can  help  by  finding  out  about  the  farm  labor  call  for  teen-agers  in 
your  community  and  by  encouraging  parents  to  give  permission  for  their  children  to 
do  farm'  work.    These  young  helpers,  can  find  where  they  v/ill  best  fit  into  the  . 
farm  work  schedule  by  talking  with  their  school  principal  or  scout  master ...  .-or  • 
some  other  youth  leader*    or  the  county  agricultural  agent.    Probably  any  one  of  : 
these  organization  heads  would  be  glad  to  appear  on  your  program  and  give  the, 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions,  about  plans  for  recruiting  farm  labor. 

For  general  information  on  the  need  for  emergency  farm  help  in  your  entire 
area,  how  and  when  it  will  be  recruited,  we  suggest  you  get  in  touch  with  the 
editor  of  your  state  agricultural  extension  service.    See  list  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses on  Page  4-.  .       •  , 


A  DRY  SUBJECT?-  7JELL,  HARDLY  ,  *     ■ . 

t  - .  ■ 

Everyone  is  hearing  about  dehydrated  foods  these  days,  .'.eggs,  vegetables, 
even  meats  in  dehydrated  form  are,,  saving  millions  of  feet  of  shipping  space 
each  year.    Our  fighting  men  overseas  are  getting  dehydrated  foods... our  allies 
are  eating  them.    Here  at  home,  we  civilians  aat  dehydrated  soups  regularly, . 

The  story  behind  dehydrated  foods  dates  back  to  our  early  history.  But 
since  the  present  war,  v/hen  cargo  space  was  limited  and  people  all  over  the  world 
needed  food... as  much  of  it  as  they  could  get,., the  dehydration  industry  really 
gob  to  work.    Look  at  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  instance.    In  order  to  determine 
which  varieties  of  which  fruits  and  vegetables  would  dehydrate  most  successfully, 
the  Plant  Industry  Station  at  Beltsville,  Maryland  m^ade  some  important  experiments 
They  dehydrated  80  varieties  of  peaches,  35  types  of  sweet  corn,  25  kinds  each  of 
potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes.  .  ^ 4.0  snap  beans  and  onions.    They  dried  30  varieties 
each  of  carrots  and  beets,  and  more  than  AO  of  pumpkin  and  T-;inter  squash. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  these  tests  in  a  hurry,  because  dehydrators  needed' 
prompt  advice  in  order  to  get  to  work  on  a  wartime  basis.    Consequently,  the 
results  of  these  tests  have  been  written  up  promptly  and  have  appeared  in  more 
than  a  dozen  journals  circulating  among  dehydrators  and  food  preservers. 

As  a  result  of  the  Beltsville  studies,  processors  can  be  advised  as  to  the 
varieties  which  are  most  likely  to  give  a  satisfactory  dried  product* . .and  even 
the  stage  of  matu-rity  at  which  each  variety  v/ill  give  the  best  results, 

A  carload  of  dehydrated  onions  shipped  from  California  to  New  York  mil 
save  5/4j 000  car-miles  V'jhich  otherv/ise  would  be  necessary  in  handling  the  useless 
water  in  those  onions. 


-6- 


SOIiETHING -FOR  JOE'S  GIRL 

A  farm  after  war!  That's  the  dream  of  many  G.I.  Joes  now  on  the  fighting 
fronts.  On  the  basis  of  an  arny  survey,  it's  now  estimated- that  about  a  million 
service  men  and  women  expect  to  go  into  farming  when  the  war  -is  over. 

Sharing  Joe's  dream  is.  the  girl  who'll  play  a  major  role  in  helping  build 
that  post-war  farm  home,     (In  some  cases,  this  girl  is  already  Joe's  vdfe.  In 
other  cases,  she's  the  girl  he  plans  to  marry.    Or  she  may  be  Joe's  mother.) 
Right  now,  Joe's  "women-folks"  are  in  a  better  position  than  he  is  to  get  informa--' 
tion  on  farming  opportunities,. 

•  .-Probably  you' 11.  be  slanting  broadcasts  to  Joe's  girl  through  the  coming- 
months.    She  v/ants  to  knov/  about  the  help  they  may  expect,.    For  example,  the 
loan  guarantee  in  the  G, I,  Bill  of  Eights,    Briefly  -  the  goveriunent  will  guarantee 
repaym.ent  of  50  percent  of  the  money  v/hich  the  qualified  veteran  borrows  to  buy 
a  farm,  lives»tock  and  equipment, ,  .provided  the  50  percent  does  not  exceed  $2,000.  ■ 
The  veteran  bcrrov/s  the  money  from  a  commercial  or  from  a  government  lending 
agency.    Repayments  on  .real  estate  purchases  can  be  paid  back  over  a  period  of  20 
years  at  A  percent  interest.  ■; 

A  wise  investment  -  that's  the  problem 

But  getting  the  money  to  buy  the  farm  isn't  the  only  problem  confronting 
Jo6  and  his-  girl.    Whether  they  borrow  the  monej'  or  use  their  war  savings  and  his 
mustering-out  pay  to  buy  their  farm,  the  big  problem  is  to  make  a  wise  investment 
-  to  buy  a  farm  that  v/ith  skillful  operation  will  bring  them  and  their  family  a 
good  living  through  the  years,    Joe  and  his  girl  ne^d  help  in  judging  the  value  of 
the  farm  on  the  basis  of  its  long-time  earning  capacity.    They  want  to  get  full 
value  for  their  money.    They  need  to  be  warned  against  the  hazards  that  await  the 
un-v;ary.    They  need  practical,  down-to-earth  information  from  men  v;ho  know  the 
complicated  business  of  farming. 

You  can  tell  Joe''s  girl  that  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  stand 
ready  to  help  out.    If  she  and  Joe  v/ant  to  know  where  there  are  farms  for  rent  or 
sale,  about  how  much  money  they'll  need,  v/hat  kind  of  farming  is  best  in  the  area, 
or  any  other  general  information  of  that  kind,  they  should,  contact  their  Extension 
Service  County  Agent,    But  if  she  and  Joe  have  a  farm  in  mind  and  know  all  about 
the  farming  they  7;ant  to  go  into,  they  can  contact  a  bank  or  other  lender  for  a 
G.I,  loan.    In  getting  their  loan,  they  will  have  help  in  seeing  that  they  make 
a  wise  and  sound  investment.    The  Farm  Security  County  Committee  reviev/s  every 
G,I,  farm  loan  before  it  is  made  and  makes  sure  that  Joe  and  his  girl  won't  get 
a  bad  buy  with  their  money. 


S0I:iE  GO  UP  —  SPUE  GO  DOM 

April  1,  ration  points  for  canned  asparagus  and  peas  go  up  10  blue  points 
for  the  No. 2  can.    Good  news  in  the  canned  fruit  line  is  that  sweet  cherries, 
plums,  prunes,  and  tomato  juice  each  go  down  in  point  value.    Here's  the  reason 
behind  these  point  changes. ., .peas  and  asparagus  are  being  purchased  a  little  too 
rapidly  to  spread  the  supplies  evenly  over  the  remaining  months  of  the  current 
pack  year.    On  the  other  hand,  sweet  cherries,  plums,  prunes  and  tomato  juice 
could  move  a  little  faster.    Red  points  for  margarine,  shortening,  salad  oils, 
lard  and  pork  products  v/ill  go  up  from  one  to  three  points  during  the  April  ration' 
ing  period.    Again,  these  point  changes  v;ere  made  to  keep  supply  and  demand  in 
reasonable  balance. 


ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  FAT  STORY 


In  Radio  Round-Up  we've  talked  about  Fat  Salvage,  rationing  of  fats  and 
oils,  and  the  reasons  behind  the  rationing.    But  here's  a  story  on  how  we  get  some 
of  these  basic  ingredients  in  our  baked  and  fried  foods. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  three  main  classes  of  shortening:  Lard, 
vegetable  shortenings  and  blended  shortenings.       -  . 

Lard' is  natural  hog  fat,  and  is  classified  according  to  the  method  by  v/hich 
it  is  rendered, .  .usually  one' of  three  methods,    Kettle-Rendered  leird  is  made  by 
cooking  hog  fat  in  an  open  steam-jacketed  kettle.    Kettle-Rendered  lard,  or 
Open  Kettle  lard,  has  a  charactoristic  flavor  vjhich  it  imparts  to  foods  cooked 
with  it. 

Steam-Rendered  lard  comprises  80  percent  of  the  commercial  lards,  and  is 
made  by  rendering  fat  stocks  in  a  closed  container  in  the  presence  of  steam.  The 
flavor  is  milder  than  Kettle-Rendered  lard.    Dry-Rendered  lard  is  made  by  cooking 
the  fat  in  a  vacuum  with  the  moisture  draxvn  off  during  .the  rendering  process. 

All  lard  should  be  kept  under  refrigeration  and  avmj  from  sunlight  to 
prevent  staleness  and  rancidity.    Lard  is  perishable,  and  has  a  slightly  longer 
holding  quality  than  butter. 

Vegetable  shortenings  ■  .     '  - 


These  are  made  from  vegetable  oils  which  are  refined  and  processed  to  give 
a  pure,  bland  product*    In  some  shortenings  on.ly  one  oil  is  used,  while  two  or 
more  vegetable  oils  are  blended  in  others.    To  make  them,  one  of  tm'o  methods  may 
be  used.    All  the  oil  may  be  solidified  by  the  introduction  of  hydrogen.  This 
process  is  called  hydro genati on «    Or-,  only  part  of  the  oil  may.  be  hydrogenated, 
and  then  mixed  v/ith  unhydrogenated  oil,  as  in  compound  shortenings. 

Hydrogenation  brings  the  oils  to  the"  desired  degree  of  hardening,  and  the 
finished  shortening  should  be  creamy  '//hite,  of  a  smooth  texture,  plastic  in 
consistency,  bland  in  odor  and  flavor-     It  "should  be  so  stable  that  it  gives  off 
neither  smoke  nor  odor  at  frying  temperatures.    It  need  not  be  refrigeratecl  becaus 
it  keeps  sweet  and  fresh  at  room  temperature.      However,  vegetable  shortenings 
shouldn't  be  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  nor  be  exposed  to  strong  light. 

Blended  shortenings  *     -  •■  ■  "  ,  • 

These  are  mixtures  of  vegetable  oils  and  fats  with  animal  fats  and  oils. 
Blended  shortenings  of  best  quality  are  uniformly  white,  smooth  and  creamy,  and 
have  a  bland  flavoi  and  a  satisfactorily  high  smoking,  point* 


MARKET  PANORAiilA 


Los  Angeles 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Grapefruit,  lemons  (slightly  lower) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Oranges,  apples,  avocados  (high) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Cuban  pineapples,  Emperor  grapes,  Anjou  pears  (high) 

?Jinter  Nelis  pears 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Yellov;  onions,  banana  squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ..... .Cabbage,  carrots  (slightly  higher),  bunched  vegetables, 

celery,  caulif lov;er,  rutabagas,  tomatoes,  Italian  and 
white  summer  §quash,  peppers,  peas 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Lettuce,  potatoes,  uhite  onions,  artichokes  (high), 

Brussels  sprouts,  rhubarb,  svjeet  potatoes,  eggplant. 

San  Francis co^ 

BEST  FRUIT  BTJYS  Grapefruit,  oranges 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Apples,  pears,  avocados 

B!-!ST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Aspexagus,  onions,  peppers 

IN  ?.!ODERATE  SUPPLY  Rhubarb  (loner),  lettuce  (ceiling),  soft  Italian  and 

v/hite  summer  squash  (reasonable),  banana  squash  (higher), 
tomatoes 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Artichokes  (slightly  higher),  potatoes,  (new  crop  red 

potatoes  arriving  from  Florida) 

'        '  Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Arizona  grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Oranges  (small  sizes"  reasonable) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Carrots,  onions 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Asparagus,  local  cabbage,  caulif lov/er,  peas,  spinach, 

local  mustard  greens 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Artichokes  (high),  lettuce,  peppers,  rhubarb 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Arizona  grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Washington  apples  (mostly  at  ceiling),  oranges 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados  (slightly  higher),  Cuban  pineapples  (high), 

Louisiana  strav/berries  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Asparagus,  cabbage,  peppers,  zucchini  and  summer  squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Carrots,  cauliflov/er,  celery,  lettuce,  onions,  rhubarb, 

spinach,  beets,  turnips,  rutabagas 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Peas,  Oregon  parsnips,  tomatoes,  new  red  potatoes  (from 

Florida),  No.l  potatoes. 


Ne?/  items  in  the  markets;    Florida  green  beans,  eggplant,  summer  squash,  homegrown 

hothouse  cucumbers,  Nevada  radishes  and  green  onions. 


